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SYRIAN EUCHARISTICA 
By the Rev. J. Stmon, O.S.M. 


north of the great Arabian Desert lay of old the country of 
Syria,—a name to be considered probably not so much as a 
shortening of “Assyria” as rather traceable to the cuneiform 
“Su-ri,” designating one of the four chief divisions of the ancient 
Babylonian and Assyrian Empires. Its proper language was a 
variety of Aramaic, and the center of its literary activity was 


|: the mountainous district northeast of Palestine and directly 


Edessa, the capital of the tiny kingdom of Osrhoene (Orrhoene) 
that maintained an autonomous existence from 124 B.C. to 217 of 
our era, when it was completely absorbed by the great Roman 
Empire. 

Geographically and to some extent politically, the Christianity 
of this region was constrained to follow its course of development 
along lines largely isolated from the rest of the Christian world. 
It was rather a quiet backwater of tradition, little touched by the 
currents of free intercommunication of thought to be found flow- 
ing between other parts of the Roman Empire, which had Greek 
or Latin as common languages and clustered about the great land - 
or sea highways of antique travel. A consciousness of this isolated 
independence may underlie the tenacious and proud adherence of 
Syrian Christians to the famous Abgar legends. 

According to these the Syrian people received knowledge of 
Christ in consequence of certain correspondence of their twelfth 
king, Abgar Uchomo (Abgar the Black) with Christ, following 
which, after the Ascension, the Apostle Thaddeus (Addai) healed 
that pious monarch of his sickness, converted him, and evangelized 
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the Syrian nation.’ This proud consciousness of religious tradj- 
tion, directly traceable to our Saviour, is well reflected in a hymn 
of Mar Jacob: 


“Edessa sent to Christ by an epistle to come to her and enlighten her. Op 
behalf of all the Gentiles did she make intercession to Him, that He would 
leave Sion which hated Him and come to the Gentiles who loved Him. . , , 

“A church am I from among the Gentiles, and I have loved the Only-Begotten 
who was sent. Whereas His betrothed hated Him, I have loved Him. And by 
the hands of Abgar the Black do I beseech Him to come to me and visit me. , , . 

“Black was I in sins, but I am comely; for I have repented and turned me. 
I have put away in baptism that hateful hue, for He hath washed me in His 
innocent blood who is the Saviour of all creatures,”? 

That very characteristic of isolation of Syrian religious tradition, 
enhances its apologetic value, as it furnishes an altogether inde- 
pendent and unsuspectable witness by its remarkable coincidence 
with the more universal occidental stream of Christian thought, 
And whilst it may be found that its doctrinal development of 
understanding along certain lines of Divine tradition has not kept 
pace with that of Western countries, it will also be evident to the 
observant that in not a few phases of tradition the understanding 
of the small, isolated Syrian Church had advanced beyond the 
development of these same points in contemporary Western writers.’ 

An outstanding characteristic, however, of the mass of Syrian 
literature is its manifestation of an extraordinarily clear belief in 
the Eucharist. This belief is couched in language so refreshingly 
novel in its child-like simplicity, and withal implies such a tender 
intimacy with the Eucharistic Christ, that it may well be worth while 
to reproduce some of those passages here, both, to give a new im- 
petus to the personal devotion of priestly readers and to furnish 
them with fresh illustrations and suggestions for furthering Euchar- 
istic devotion in the faithful, as well as most conclusive traditional 


evidences to aid toward persuading the minds of converts.‘ 


1 See “Memoirs of Edessa, and other Ancient Syriac Documents,” pp. 647-721, 
in vol. VII of American edition of Edinburgh Ante-Nicene Fathers (Scribner, 
1916) : also Catholic Encyclopedia, article “Abgar.” 

2 See op. cit., p. 654. 

8 Most interesting in this connection are the Syrian testimonies for auricular 
Confession, Extreme Unction, and the Immaculate Conception. These may be 
reviewed in a future paper. 

4 All the Syrian citations of this article, unless otherwise indicated, are trans- 
lated from the German versions of Zingerle and Bickell in “Ausgewahlte Ge- 
dichte der syrischen Kirchenvater” (Kempten, 1870-74), which volumes are part 
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Thus, one can scarcely find more convincing proof of ancient 
belief in the Real Presence than the sacrilegious practice of certain 
monks, achimandrites and deacons of the district of Perrha. These 
men boasted that they never ate bread or drank wine or water. To 
satiate their natural hunger and thirst they made use of the Euchar- 
istic species, celebrating as often as thrice a day. “Therefore also 
they prepare their host with much leavened dough, make it very 
nourishing and bake it thoroughly that it may serve them as 
[bodily] food, and not as the sacrament of the Body of Christ, 
which is present in the unleavened,” wrote Rabulas of Edessa ° to 
Bishop Gemellinus of Perrha. 

More in sympathy with our instinctive reverence, however, are 
the beautiful allusions of St. Ephraem, especially in his Hymns on 
the Nativity.° 

“(Mary to the Child Jesus] In the Bread and Spirit let Thy image manifest 
itself! Dwell in the bread and in him that eateth thereof! In the invisible and 
in the evident let Thy Church view Thee as does Thy Mother! He who hates 
Thy bread as something despicable, resembles him who hates Thy Body; never- 
theless the distant one who loves Thy bread is near Thee, because he loves Thy 
picture [image, appearance]. . . . Yea, Thy visible bread may be more hon- 
ored than Thy Body [the Church?], for, the latter indeed the infidels also see, 
but Thy living bread they do not. . . . Thy figure is represented with the 
blood of the grape on the bread,” but on the heart it is painted by the finger of 
love with the colors of faith.” (Hymn XI, 2nd strophe, p. 42.) 

“Glory to the Exalted One who mixed His salt with our bodies and His leaven 
with our souls! His Body became bread to vivify our condition of death.” 
(Hymn II, strophe 8, p. 16.) 

“Let us consider, my beloved ones, those who stand before an earthly king 
and serve a passing throne, how they stand with all attention and reverence at 
the side of their king! Are not we, as believers, much more bound to appear 
before the heavenly King with all fear and trembling and reverence? Where- 


fore also I think, my beloved, it is not proper that the eye without awe look 
upon the mysterious species of the Body and Blood of our Lord and Saviour 


of Thalhofer’s excellent series, “Auswahl der vorziiglichsten patristischen 
Werke.” Many of these selections are versions from hitherto untranslated 
Syriac and Greek MSS., and consequently are not to be found in Migne’s 
Patrology. 

5 Rabulas of Edessa, born in Kenneschrim (Chalcis) was made bishop to suc- 
ceed Diogenes of Edessa, by a synod of Antioch in 412. He died Aug. 7th, 435.— 
Perrha was an episcopal see 24 Roman miles distant from Samosata. 

®St. Ephraem (Afrem) was born in 306 at Nisibis, capital of the Roman 
province of Mygdala, in upper Mesopotamia. He was ordained deacon by St. 
Basil at Cesarea. He died in 373. His writings are classics with the Syrians. 
(Baumgartner, Weltliteraturgeschichte, I, p. 182ss.) 

. _ alludes to the Syrian custom of marking the Host with the Precious 
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Jesus Christ lying before it.” (8th [Greek 19th] Exhortation to Penanee, ¢, L 
p. 235, in the Paraneses to Egyptian Monks.) 

Custody of the tongue is forcibly inculcated in connection with 
the Eucharist in a treatise of Jacob Aphraates.* Elsewhere there 
are also some interesting data with reference to the time of the 
celebration of the Last Supper. 


“For there is only one door to thy house which is the temple of God, and it js 
not fitting, O man, that out of the same door by which the King enters, dung and 
slime [cursings and revilings] should come out. Therefore let a man watch 
carefully over his mouth into which the King’s Son enters, in that he fast in 
abstinence from all sins, and so receive the Body and Blood of the Lord.” (On 
Fasting, III, p. 54.) 

The same writer, in his treatise On the Pasch (12th, p. 109), 
says that Christ “according to custom, ate the paschal lamb on the 
night of the 14th Nisan,” after Judas had left. “But in the night 
in which the Sunday begins He arose from the dead at the same 
time in which He had given His disciples His Body and Blood.” 

Mar Balai (Baleus), a chorepiscopus probably of Aleppo, com- 
posed his poems between the time of St. Ephraem’s death and of 
the Council of Ephesus (431). In the passages here quoted may 
be remarked the fire symbolism so characteristic of Greek poetry 
when speaking of the Eucharist.° 





8 Bishop Jacob Aphraates of Mar Mattai, the famous monastery east of Mos- 


sul, is known as the “Persian Sage.” According to his own testimony he wrote 
in 337, 344-5. 


® Compare the following passages from some Euchai: 
MaaArwv dayeiv, avdpwre, copa Aeordrov, 
DdBo wpdcerde, un hAnyys, wip Tuyxave. 


“When about to eat, O man, the Body of the Lord, advance with fear, lest 
thou be burnt,—it is indeed fire!” 


Tadra ToApnpov trovet pe, 
Tatra pe wrepoi, Xpioré pov, 
Kal dappev cov rais mrovolas 
TI pos suas evepyerias, 

Xalpwrv dua te nal tpduov 
Tod mrupos peradapBavo, 
Xépros dv—xal Edvov Saipua, 
Nov Spocovpevos axatvoras 
“Qomep xai 4 Baros mdda, 


‘H agréerws xaopévn. . . . 
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“Thy [man’s] strength is weaker than that of the angels, yet thy dignity is 
equal to that of the spirits of heaven; they serve Him trembling, and we receive 
Him confidently as food! . . . His Body is present, but the fire [divinity] is 
hidden, that the hand of man may not draw back in fear. . . . The altar is 
ready, wrapped in truth; before it stands the priest and lights the fire [conse- 
crates]. He takes bread; he gives the Body; he accepts wine; he distributes the 
Blood! 

“God dwells among men that men may come to God. . . . We sup with 
Him at our table; some day He will feast us at His. . . . Here He gives us 
His Body, there His reward. On earth stands the altar that bears His Body, and 
in the Kingdom of Heaven He bestows eternal life and glory.” (Poem on Dedi- 
cation of church of Kenneschrin, pp. 75, 76, 78.) 


Jacob of Sarug, bishop of Batna, a short distance from Edessa, 
was born in 451 at Kurtam on the Euphrates, and died in 521, most 
orobably as a Monophysite. The Jacobites call him “Malpana” 
(Doctor of the Church), and Monophysite Kopts, Armenians, and 
Ethiopians venerate him as a saint. Besides being remarkable for 
clear assertions of the Immaculate Conception, he says of the 


Eucharist : 


“At what wedding-feast besides this [of Church and Christ], was a banquet 
held at which, instead of bread, the Body of the Bridegroom was divided to the 
guests? . . . Through the blood of the lamb with which he sprinkled the 
doors, Moses teaches thee daily to sprinkle thy lips with the Blood of the Son. 

. On thy lips take the blood of the chalice of the Divinity, that It may be 
to thee a most reliable door-keeper. Demand daily the keeper for thy mouth and 
lips; hire Him with tears and He will always guard thee without sleeping!” 
(Homily on the Veil over the Face of Moses, pp. 264-5-6.) 


Isaac of Antioch, who died at a great age in 460, first was a pupil 

of Zenobius (himself of St. Ephraem) at Edessa; subsequently 
became priest at Antioch. His orthodoxy seems to be set beyond 
doubt. The following passages show his vivid poetical conception 
of the Eucharist. 


“I beheld Faith’s mixing vessel which was filled with Blood instead of wine. 
And instead of bread the slain Body was laid upon the table. I saw the Blood 
and shuddered; the sacrificed Body, and trembling seized me! . . . From 
her [Faith’s] hands I received and took instead of wine the Sacred Blood. She 
showed be the slain Body, laid It on my lips, and called lovingly to me: ‘Be- 
hold what thou eatest!’ . . . I took the chalice likewise and drank it at the 
feast of Faith, and out of the chalice rose the aroma of the Body which I had 
eaten. And the same that I had said of the Body: that It is the Body of God; 





“These things make me bold, these give me wings, Christ of mine! Relying 
upon Thy rich kindlinesses toward us, rejoicing and at the same time trembling, 
I partake of the Fire, being myself but grass—and, O wonder strange! I am 
bedewed, unscorched, as the thorn-bush of old, though unburnt, was on fire!”— 
This second selection is from a poem sometimes ascribed to St. John Chrysostom. 
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the same I testified also now of the chalice: this is the Blood of our Savioyr.” 
(Poem on Faith, against Nestorius and Eutyches, p. 135.) 


Bishop Isaac of Ninive (Mossul), lived about the beginning of 
the 6th century. In the passage below he touches upon the relation 
of the Eucharist to the resurrection. He was probably a Nes- 
torian. 


“Daily we have received Thee in Thy sacrament into our bodies, and buried 
Thee. Make us worthy therefore that we may realize in ourselves the hope of 
the reawakening. . . . Through Thy baptismal grace Thou didst bury a 
treasure in us: through the table of Thy sacrament it is multiplied.” (Hymn 
of Anchorites after Office, p. 402.) 


Of Cyrillonas little is known, except that he wrote his Poem 
against the Huns in 396. May he be identical with the Edessan 
priest Absamias, sister’s son of St. Ephraem? His poetic diction 
is remarkable. 


“Halt in Thy chastisements, for I am united to Thee! . . . For, Thy Body 
is in me; let It not be disgraced: Thy mysteries have entered me; let them not 
be mocked! 

“Our Lord first offered His Body Himself, and then men sacrificed Him... . 
He whetted the slaughter knife of the Law wherewith to slay His Body as a 
paschal lamb. . . . He stood and carried Himself out of love; He bore His 
own Body on high in His hands. . . . He consecrated and blessed Himself; 
He prayed and gave thanks over His own Body. . . . Come, my disciples, 
receive Me! I will lay myself into your hands. Behold, I stand really here, but 
at the same time you truly consume me!” (Homily on the Crucifixion, pp. 43, 
54, 59.) 


The following selections from Cyrillonas’ mimra “On the 
Wheat” are here reproduced, not so much for the Eucharistic bear- 
ing (which appears only at a climax), as for the sheer beauty of 
the continuous allegory. In reading it one should bear in mind 
that “wheat” in Syriac is of the feminine gender. 


“When the wheat has fallen into the furrow it bestirs itself and strives upward 
in silence, needing not teaching nor guiding. First it sinks itself into the dust 
of the soil, fastens itself by its root-fibres to the clod, prepares a firm hold on 
its foundation, and then builds itself upward. It turns stones without levers 
and moves and wanders without feet. 

“In the depths it knots fast its roots so as to withstand the winds above. Down 
below it prepares a shuttle and then begins to weave upward its web. According 
to the increase of its growth it sends forth new shoots and thickens knots on 
its stalk like unto the stories of a house, that it may be strong to bear up its 
fruits and resist the storm. Its shaft like a canal leads water to rise through 
the whole plant, and it is braced with joints that it may carry the load resting 
on its top. Like to a bird the wheat makes wings ta sprout forth on its sides 
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to rest itself therewith upon the air; and, like a man’s, its arms support its 
companions that stand about its high-raised head. The wheat resembles a mother 
with her daughters who like herself are virgins, and are brought to the temple 
of the King in order that His sacrament may be consecrated in them. 

“The wheat’s head is surrounded by tiny thorns, like sharp spears, wherewith 
to repel the birds that come to lay it open and to rob. It attacks no one, but 
all set upon it, and it defends itself as best it can, to save itself for its friend man. 
Before hail, rain, and scorching heats the wheat does not raise itself stubbornly, 
for these are too strong for it. But in storm, thunder, and blast it bows down 
as if to motion to its friend man for assistance. 

“Without the wheat the king can not reign, without it the judges must starve; 
without it the altars would stand empty, without it the Holy Ghost could not 
descend, without it the priest could not bring the sacrifice of atonement, yea, 
without it man would not be able to appease the Divinity! 

“Of all swift things lightning is the swiftest, yet an angel outspeeds it; of all 
racers the sun has the greatest lead, because in one day it runs through the whole 
of creations, but prayer is still quicker, since in an instant it flies the whole dis- 
tance to heaven! . . . Wisest among creeping things is the ant, which already 
in summer gathers its nourishment: least among flying things is the bee, yet it 
brings forth the most delicious dainty: lowliest of grains is the wheat, yet all 
things seek after it [as the loveliest] ! 

“Oh! marvel then concerning the wheat, this glorious ear of grain, this citadel 
which has raised itself up out of itself! It struggles upward amidst all its ad- 
versaries, and then looks down from above as Joseph from his chariot and our 
Lord when He arose from the grave. The wheat is indeed a child of the winter, 
but in summer is his feast celebrated, when the reapers sing before him in alter- 
nate choir. 

“Who ever saw a child of the dust who like unto the wheat raised himself on 
high upon a shaft? In the earth he has laid deep the foundations for his growth 
by the tender threads of roots which he has sent forth. He has then lifted him- 
self to the heights as if he had drawn up building stones, and has lengthened 
his leaves as the flutings of a column. Instead of many hands being turned to 
draw nigh stones, he employs only the four winds for six months as laborers. 
He sinks himself low and works in the rich quarries of the earth; then again 
he mounts above and builds the ears of corn after the structure of their building. 
His stalk serves him as a ladder, and his knots as the rungs thereof. 

“The months walk around him like bullocks which move the great wheel of the 
year. The four winds are busied about him as the hands of men which pull on 
ropes. The thunders sing to him with their voices as singers with their melodies. 
The torches of the lightning give light to him, to show the way upward. The 
vessels of the clouds mix for him drop by drop his drink as in goblets. The stars 
move over him in their circular courses like unto heavenly wheels. The seasons 
are stretched about him like measuring lines. . . . God speaks through the 
thunder to the creatures who serve Him; He is the lord of the house who rouses 
His servants and sends them to work.” 





“DEGRADERS OF THE CHRISTIAN PULPIT” 
By the Rev. Tuomas P. PHetan, LL.D. 


The homily or sermon, which follows the reading of the Gospel 
on Sunday, is not an innovation nor a modern addition to the Mass, 
as some Protestant writers contend, but one of the oldest ele 
ments of the Catholic liturgy... “Jesus Christ, the Founder of 
the Christian Church and the object of its worship, wrote nothing, 
He delivered His doctrines orally to the first group of believers, 
chosen witnesses of His Life and hearers of His words, to be 
carried by them as a spoken message to the end of the earth.”? 
The Acts of the Apostles furnish synopses of the sermons 
of Peter and Paul, proving conclusively, that preaching was an 
essential of the infant Church; “and on the first day of the week, 
when we were assembled to break bread, Paul discoursed with 
them . . . and he continued until midnight.” * That the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles taught the faithful the doctrines of Christ, 
is evident from the wealth of homilies preserved in the literature 
of the Church, the second Epistle of Clement, the sermons of the 
Fathers, the works. of St. Bernard and his associates of the 
maligned Middle Ages. That the heathens were instructed in the 
faith is a commonplace in the religious history of the nations. 
Although these homilies in the vulgar tongue, with the scriptural 
readings, the hymns and the psalms, were only a preparation for 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the centre and perfection of all 
Christian worship, yet the custom of the early and medizval 
Church proves that preaching has always been an integral part of 
the Sunday service. The Council of Trent recognizes this fact and 
urges all Bishops and Pastors: “to feed the flock committed to 
them with wholesome words, suited to their own capacity and that 
of their hearers; teaching whatever is necessary to all for salvation, 
announcing with brevity and simplicity of discourse the sins they 
must avoid and the virtues they must strive after, that they may 

1 Fortescue, “The Mass,” p. 254. 


2O’Dowd, “Preaching,” p. 1. 
8 Acts xx: 7. 
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escape everlasting punishment and attain to the glory of heaven.” * 
The new Code of Canon Law commands all preachers to exercise 
an evangelic ministry and to instruct the faithful by sermons suited 
to their capacity.° 

The religious innovators of the sixteenth century made preach- 
ing the principal act of divine worship. Luther mutilated the 
Mass, by omitting the Elevation and destroying its sacrificial 
character, and other professed reformers rejected it entirely. A 
new form of service was devised, consisting of hymn singing, 
scripture reading and the emasculated ceremony called the “Lord’s 
Supper.” The sermon, drawn chiefly from the Old Testament, 
with all its asperity and gloom and none of its illuminating features, 
was the piéce de résistance of the new cult. In the first fervor, 
the converts were assiduous attendants, listening attentively and 
patiently to the formidable discourses, until biblical language 
affected their speech and biblical customs became part of their 
daily lives. With the lapse of time, the ardor of their successors 
cooled, and attendance at Sunday service became meagre. Various 
reasons have been adduced for this sudden change, but the real 
cause is seldom given. Preaching, reading, and singing cannot 
supply the absence of Dogma, nor the “Lord’s Supper” the great 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. The old-time sermons no longer satisfy and 
newer methods are adopted to recruit the fast dwindling congrega- 
tions. Many of these devices are so objectionable, that preachers 
and hearers protest in no uncertain language against the com- 
mercial, sensational and unchristian artifices employed by certain 
ministers to draw curious crowds to the churches. Newspapers 
and magazines are appealing for reforms and prominent preachers 
add their voices to the chorus of disapproval. 


Under the caption, “Degraders of the Christian Pulpit,” a 
well known metropolitan magazine. denounces the modern, sensa- 
tional styles of preaching, and condemns the use of slang or 
inappropriate language in the pulpit. “Lurid advertising cheapens 
the church to the level of a side-street show, and the minister who 


*Council of Trent, Sess. V. 
5 Code, 1332. 
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must resort to slang and the stunts of a country fair in order to 
get an audience would seem to place little dependence in the power 
of the Gospel,—lay writers to the religious press complain.”* 
Quoting from a church paper, the critic enumerates some of the 
attractions employed to lure people to the Sunday service: 
“Whistling women, free lunches, shady politicians posing as bril- 
liant statesmen, moving pictures with an offensive smear of 
religion on them.” The sermon, long the corner stone of the ser- 
vice, and formerly the rule of faith and morality for the hearers, 
has so degenerated, that bizarre subjects are selected and advertised 
in the newspapers or by handbills and circulars. Some of the 
titles are unseemly if not blasphemous. “Has God Got Your 
Number ?”’; “The Wild West Man’; “Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 
Where Have You Been?”; “A Wonderful Invention,—a Lunch 
Box, Hand Mirror and Bathtub in One.” * The language of some 
of the preachers is as picturesque and unseemly as the titles. “We 
hear in sermons in close juxtaposition with the most sacred things, 
the words and phrases common in the camp and the barracks, 
which the army chaplains brought home with them . . . an oath 
or a profanity is not unknown; it adds point to the discourse and 
wakens the languid interest of the audience.” * Furthermore the 
critic informs his readers, that these flagrant offenders against 
the dignity of the pulpit and the sacredness of religion are: 
“Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists, . . . all men of promi- 
nence in their respective denominations.” ® The only gleam of 
hope in the present stagnation is the fact, that a host of ministers 
still remain who continue to uphold the old time traditions, 
although he fears the bad example of the commercialized preachers 
may contaminate these faithful workers: “the number of those who 
fill the church columns of the secular papers with their disgustingly 
sensational advertisements seems to be on the increase the country 
over. The church page is beginning to suggest a riot of department 
store bargains, a printers’ ink scramble for business. It is begin- 
ning to be a noisome, indecent reek of commercialism.” 


6 Literary Digest, Oct. 30, 1920. 
™The Continent, Presbyterian. 
8 Newbolt, London Post. 

9 Literary Digest, Oct. 30, 1920. 
10 The Continent, Presbyterian. 
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Anxiously he inquires, what must or can be done to remedy this 
evil, to restore the pristine reverence for the doctrines of the 
church. He finds only one solution: “We must either correct 
them (the ministers) to a belief in the power of the Gospel, or 
in the event of our failure to do this, escort them out of the 
Gospel ministry.” “ 

This crisis in the life of the Protestant Church is known and 
feared by many of its ablest and most eloquent divines. A promi- 
nent metropolitan preacher, lecturing before theological students 
and his fellow ministers, impressed on them that the only basis for 
successful preaching is the study and interpretation of the Scriptures 
and especially the doctrines and parables of Christ, “because He is 
the Alpha and the Omega of whatever you have to offer to the 
church and the world.” In a special chapter, he calls attention to 
the methods adopted by the Apostles, the Fathers and the medieval 
preachers and shows the sources from which they drew their 
inspired doctrines; and in later times he enumerates the various 
pulpit orators, Catholic and Protestant, who have won success 
through their fidelity to the inspired books. Many of his conclu- 
sions are faulty from an orthodox standpoint, yet the work is an 
earnest appeal to his brethren to abandon commercial methods and 
to adopt doctrinal topics.” 

Another successful city preacher, in a recent novel, also depre- 
cates the sensational methods of his clerical colleagues to lure an 
audience to the church, and suggests that a congregation, imbued 
with religion, should be the ultimate goal of the true minister’s 
ambition. To the dispirited and disgruntled hero he gives the ad- 
vice: “You must be born again.” Although commercial methods 
and advertising are employed in the rejuvenation of the preacher, 
and the advice of his classmates, a doctor, a journalist and a manu- 
facturer, aided wonderfully in his renaissance, yet the tone of his 


preaching was altered from apologetic to authoritative, and a real 
congregation filled the lately deserted church.** 
On all sides, there is a tendency to criticise the preacher and to 


11 Tbid. 
12S. Parker Cadman, “The Ambassador of God.” 
18L, C. Douglass, “Wanted, A Congregation.” 
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deprecate the value of preaching. Secular rather than religious 
interests occupy the mind of the average man, and newspapers and 
periodicals supply his mental food. Preaching is decried as a lost 
art, the subject matter, as radically defective, the language, as 
archaic, the preacher, as antiquated in his views and in his methods, 
Yet preaching has not lost its efficacy, it is the preacher who is 
recreant to his calling. He exhorts not with the fatherly wisdom 
of Peter or the abrupt impetuosity of Paul; he cringes and apolo- 
gizes to his audience lest the doctrines of Christ seem too harsh; 
he discourses on natural morality, hygiene, politics or patriotism, 
rather than on “Christ and Him crucified”; he endeavors to com- 
pete with the press, and his only hope of success is to select some 
popular topic of the most sensational nature. The preachers of the 
early days went forth commissioned by the Apostles, inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, to preach the salient facts in the Lord’s life, and the 
doctrines of the kingdom which He had established on earth. The 
modern preacher, with no commission from Christ, cannot hope for 
the success which crowned the labors of those who carried words of 
consolation to Jew and Gentile. “And how shall they preach 
unless they be sent, as it is written; how beautiful are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, of them that bring glad tidings 
of good things.” ** “They understood their message, they realized 
the attitude of their hearers, their sincerity was absolute; and when 
the champions of any cause are of this quality, they level the path 
that leads to its triumph. What was true of them should be true 
of every one in whom the apostolic office is renewed.”*®° 

The Catholic Church needs neither sensational sermons nor 
startling innovations to attract its children to divine worship. 
Unlike the Protestant sects, the Church does not consider preaching 
as the mainstay of its religious rites but rather an accessory, when 
compared to the great liturgical act, the Mass, the centre and per- 
fection of Christian worship. While the faithful listen with 
reverence and attention to the inspired words, and hunger for their 
true interpretation, yet the magnet which draws them to God’s 
House is the Oblation of the Body and Blood of the Saviour. The 


14 Rom. x: 15. 
18 O’Dowd, “Preaching,” p. 12. 
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priest, through the Sacrament of Holy Orders, enjoys the plenitude 
of power conferred by Christ on the Apostles and their successors, 
offers up the Lamb for the living and the dead and speaks with 
divine authority. As the pioneers of the faith braved every peril 
to assist at the Holy Sacrifice, so their children lay aside all worldly 
pursuits to participate in the graces of the Mass. The sermon, 
although only a preparation for the Great Mystery, is a necessary 
part of the Sunday service. From the days of the Apostles, it has 
been an essential feature, a permanent function of the Church of 
Christ. St. Paul warns all preachers: “For if I preach the gospel, 
it is no glory to me, for a necessity lieth upon me: for woe is unto 
me if I preach not the gospel.’’*® “Then and ever since, the duty 
of preaching the Christian faith to Christian people has been re- 
garded by the Catholic Church as the special duty of Bishops. .. . 
Priests exercise the care of souls in the capacity of coadjutors of the 
Bishop of whom they are the delegates. Thus the priest’s care of 
souls derives from the apostolic succession, through the delegation 
of the Bishop, and every priest with the care of souls becomes to 
his people an accredited teacher and apostle. On every preacher 
who has legitimate mission falls the responsibility of prolonging 
the voice of Christ and His first witnesses, of commending Christ’s 
teaching to his people, of witnessing to His law, and of heralding 
His second coming.” ** 

The priest never lacks subjects or material for sermons, as he has 
the Sunday Epistles and Gospels to guide him in a choice of sub- 
jects, and a wealth of doctrine in the Sacred Scriptures, the 
Dogmatic and Moral Treatises and the writings of the Fathers to 
supply abundant material. Occasionally he may complain that the 
old subjects are antiquated or exhausted and that modern minds 
demand lectures on current topics and recent achievements. But 
sober reflection will convince him that his contention is faulty. 
Pious Christians never weary of the doctrines and the parables of 
Christ and resent the introduction of secular matters. Sermons, 
drawn from the Scriptures, have a certain, special unction, which 
appeals to the hearers, and the most successful preachers have 


161 Cor. ix: 16. 
17 O’Dowd, “Preaching,” p. 4. 
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drunk deeply from the inspired books. The sermons of Peter and 
Paul in the Acts of the Apostles are examples of scriptural homilies, 
To omit the Epistle and Gospel, to use the sermon period for an- 
nouncements or appeals, is contrary to the customs of the Church 
and the methods of Christ and the Apostles. It is true, the pulpit 
is the ordinary medium of communication between the pastor and 
the people, and these appeals and announcements are necessary 
for the guidance of the flock and the welfare of the parish, 
Preaching is essential for the instruction of the faithful, and the 
well trained congregation is usually the most generous. In certain 
localities and on various occasions the pastor is obliged to speak on 
economic and social conditions. Yet he must never forget that 
the raison d’étre of preaching. is the instruction of the people. 
“Preach the word: be instant, in season, out of season: reprove, 
entreat, rebuke in all patience and doctrine.” ** Christ taught the 
ignorant, admonished the sinner, condemned the hypocrite. The 
priest, alter Christus, must instruct, admonish and reprove the 
flock committed to his care. Meagre instruction prepared the way 
for the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century, and infidelity 
and error menace the Christian of today. The man well grounded 
in his faith will be impervious to these attacks, the lukewarm and 
ignorant will succumb to their allurements. 

The language of the priest in the pulpit must be thoroughly in 
keeping with the dignity of his holy office and the sublimity of his 
message. He must avoid slang and vulgarity and address his people 
in simple but correct diction. “To be real is to be natural, and 
slang is unnatural when used by certain persons and on certain 
occasions.” 7° The pulpit is the last place for such an exhibition, 
the priest the last person who should use indecorous language. 
Christ addressed the toilers of Judea and Galilee in simple words 
with similitudes drawn from the humblest walks of life. The 
sermons of Peter and Paul are simple and appropriate. Critics 
have suggested that a new vocabulary, modelled on “Newspaper 
English,” be substituted for, “the antiquated and pompous dialect,” 
adopted by pulpit orators. Yet their language is usually the 







182 Tim. iv: 2. 
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language of the Bible, so lofty and sonorous that it permeates 
every language and forms part of the colloquial speech of the 
humblest believer. Pulpit English differs but little from popular 
diction and expresses real feelings and genuine conviction in a 
form suitable for every audience. The familiar, short, concrete 
word is preferable to the unusual, abstract, involved expression. 
The use of simple words does not detract from the sublimity of the 
message, it rather adds to its efficacy. Humor may be introduced 
in the pulpit but seldom and sparingly, even by those who really 
possess this rare gift. The average clergyman must beware of this 
temptation, since colorless humor amuses only the frivolous, and 
distracts or disgusts the earnest listener. Sincere preachers some- 
times thoughtlessly employ words or phrases borrowed from the 
athletic field or the political arena, but it is a dangerous experiment 
and may neutralize or even destroy the effects of the more sober 
portions of the discourse. The preacher must always remember 
that he is the minister of God, delivering a heavenly message, and 
that no language is too dignified in fulfilling the apostolic office of 
preaching.”® “So likewise you, except you utter by the tongue plain 
speech, how shall it be known what is said? For you shall be 
speaking in the air.”™ 

The Epistles and Gospels are the sources from which the earnest 
priest derives his weekly homilies. These excerpts have been read 
in the Sunday Masses since the time of St. Jerome. While the 
passages are familiar to the people, they delight in hearing them 
and are disappointed when the preacher neglects to read them. 
Occasionally, the priest may suggest that the sermons drawn from 
these oft-repeated passages are tiresome and that newer topics must 
be substituted. Yet the preacher and not the material is common- 
place. A careful study of the Epistles and Gospels reveals an im- 
mense field for instructing the congregation on the dogmatic and 
moral truths, which the Council of Trent insists are absolutely 
necessary for the spiritual advancement of the hearers. These 
results cannot be attained by perfunctory reading on Saturday 
evening, or by relying on fluency of speech and vague recollection 
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of past discourses. Indifferent preparation begets indifferent 
preaching. By consulting his theological manuals and his scriptural 
commentaries, by giving some thought to the plan and scope of his 
discourse, the preacher will speak with unction and sow the seeds 
of faith in the souls of the people. Even on solemn functions, the 
Epistles and Gospels furnish ample inspiration for a lengthy ser- 
mon. The attitude of our Bishops, and especially the example of 
the Metropolitan of New York, in issuing a program of sermons 
drawn from the Epistles and Gospels, covering the entire domain 
of dogmatic and moral teachings, only strengthens this contention.* 
This movement is not an innovation, but thoroughly in accord with 
the ancient customs of the Church. “All Scripture, divinely in- 
spired,” says Paul to Timothy, “is profitable for teaching, for 
reproving, for correcting, for instructing in justice; that the man 
of God may be perfect, furnished to every good work.” ** The 
great Fathers and Doctors of the Church exhort the preacher to 
study the Holy Scripture, in order that his words may be correct 
and inspiring. Pope Benedict XV. recommends, as his model and 
exemplar, the Apostle of the Gentiles; he was well prepared and 
well fitted for his office; he devoted himself to the will of God; he 
preached Christ and His doctrines; he aimed to please God rather 
than men.** The priest who models his preaching on St. Paul will 
announce the Word fearlessly and faithfully, and will win innu- 
merable souls to the Kingdom of God. 


The true priest, however, will never disgrace nor degrade the 
pulpit, for he understands the dignity of his office and the sacredness 
of the teachings committed to his care. Deceived by modern 
methods, or pessimistic because of apparent failure to achieve im- 
mediate results, he may neglect his preparation. Yet he never 
forgets that he is a priest of God, according to the Order of 
Melchisedec, chosen by God as Aaron was, to dispense the Divine 
Mysteries to his flock. Commercial methods, sensational subjects, 
unseemly language, are foreign to his training and his vocation: 
“for the lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and they shall seek 


22 Program of Doctrinal and Moral Instructions. Callan & McHugh. 
232 Tim. iii:16-17. 
24 Encyclical, Benedict XV. 
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ee at | his rt ‘deena ‘aie is the ‘angel ‘of the Look ‘of hosts. 995 
The heritage of the Apostles, the traditions of the centuries are his 

ides and his inspirations. Above all, he is a priest of the Living 
God: “You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you; and have 


appointed you, that you go, and should bring forth fruit; and your 
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fruit should remain.” *° Inspired by the promises of Christ, en- 


lightened by the Holy Spirit, the true priest preaches the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ and leads his flock to the fold of the Good 
Shepherd. 


25 Mal. ii: 7. 
26 John xiv: 16. 































































































THE REGULATIONS OF THE NEW CODE 
RELATING TO THE CELEBRATION OF 
HOLY MASS 


By the Very Rev. Stanistaus Woywop, O.F.M. 
Time and Place for the Celebration of Holy Mass 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Altar may be celebrated on all days 
with the exception of the days excluded by the respective Rite of 
the priest (Canon 820). 

It seems that in the beginning of the Church Holy Mass was said 
only on Sundays, the dies solis of the Latins, the “first day of the 
week” of the Hebrews. At an early date Wednesday and Friday 
were instituted as days of prayer and fasting. Socrates says that 
at Alexandria the Christians met in church on these days, but that 
Holy Mass was not said. In other places, however, they said Holy 
Mass on these days, and after a while Saturday was added as a day 
for Holy Mass, at least in some places. St. Basil (died in 379) 
says: “We receive four times a week, on Sunday, Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday, and on other days if the memory of some 
saint is celebrated.” Concerning Saturday Socrates remarks: 
“Whereas all churches throughout the world celebrate Holy Mass 
every Saturday, the churches of Alexandria and Rome refuse to 
celebrate on this day following a certain ancient tradition.” 

Soon the custom developed to celebrate Holy Mass daily. The 
first Council of Toledo, Spain, in 398, orders that priests who live 
in the city and do not come to the church (cathedral) for the daily 
Sacrifice, shall not be considered as clerics. St. Augustine (died 
430) says: “Christ is offered up daily for the people.” In another 
passage of his writings we read that the practice of Holy Mass 
being said daily was not universal in his time: “In some places no 
day goes by without Holy Mass, in other places it is said only on 
Saturday and Sunday, in others again on Sunday only.” In the 
Decretum Gratiani, forming the first part of the old Corpus Juris, 
we have a Canon which reads: “No day must be allowed to pass 
without offering prayers to the Lord for the faithful by the cele- 
710 , 
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bration of Holy Mass” (C. 72 D. I. De Consecr.). In another 
Canon of the same work we read: “Because we do daily fall (into 
sins), Christ is daily mystically sacrificed for us” (C. 71 D. II. De 
Consecr.). By the time the Sacramentaria of Popes St. Gelasius 
and St. Gregory I., the Liturgia Gothica and Gallicana were gotten 
up, there appear already distinct Mass formulas for each day of the 
year. When there were several priests at one church they took 
turns by the week to say Holy Mass, and the one on such duty was_ 
called the hebdomadarius majoris missae, or simply hebdomadarius. 
How, finally, every priest said Holy Mass daily, and even repeat- 
edly the same day, was discussed when we spoke of bination in 
connection with Canon 806 of the Code. 

As to the days on which the various Rites prohibit the celebra- 
tion of Holy Mass, there are special rules for each Rite. In the 
Latin Rite there is, strictly speaking, only one day, Good Friday, 
on which Mass is not allowed to be said. For Holy Thursday and 
Holy Saturday there are certain restrictions. Formerly all private 
Masses were forbidden on Holy Thursday, but Pope Pius VII., in 
1821, allowed the bishops to grant faculty to pastors of very small 
parishes where even a missa cantata was not possible to have a low 
Mass (Cf. Decr. auth. S. R. C. No. 2616 ad 1). Ordinarily the 
full ceremonial of the three last days of Holy Week is to be fol- 
lowed, for which rubrics prescribe solemn services, with deacon 
and subdeacon. For the benefit of small parish churches, Pope 
~ Benedict XIII. had a simplified ceremonial published, the “Memo- 
riale Rituum,’ which dispenses with deacon and subdeacon. In 
churches of Religious Orders the solemn ceremonies must be carried 
out, for they do not come under the concessions made in favor of 
small parish churches unless their churches serve also as parish 
churches. In chapels of religious houses, seminaries, hospitals, and 
all others that keep the Blessed Sacrament habitually, it is said by 
a number of authors that they may have one low Mass on Holy 
Thursday, though the decrees of the S. Congregation of Rites 
quoted by these authors in support of this opinion are not very 
clear on this point. 

On Holy Saturday Holy Mass was not said at all in ancient times, 
but a Resurrection Mass was said at midnight on Easter Sunday. 
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Later on it was said on Saturday afternoon, at the time of Vespers 
which was taken as the beginning of Easter Sunday. Thus it was 
in the time of St. Thomas Aquinas. In the fourteenth century the 
custom gradually developed of having this Mass in the forenoon, 
There can be only one Solemn High Mass in cathedral, parochial 
and regular churches; a missa cantata is allowed in small parish 
churches. No other Mass except by special Papal indult is allowed, 
In the Oriental Rites there are, as a rule, more days on which 
Holy Mass may not be said. In all the Oriental Rites with the 
exception of the Maronites, who follow the Latin Rite in this mat- 
ter, Holy Mass is said during Lent only on Saturdays and Sundays 
and on the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin. On the other 
days in Lent they have a ceremony similar to the Missa Praesanc- 
tificatorum on Good Friday of the Latin Rite. In the Ambrosian 
Rite (Milan, Italy) Holy Mass is not said on the Fridays in Lent, 
The Code continues: Holy Mass is not to be begun sooner than 
one hour before the aurora, and not later than one hour after mid- 
day. 
On Christmas night only the conventual or parochial Mass may 
be said and no other Mass without an Apostolic indult. 
However, in all religious and pious houses which have an oratory 
with the faculty to keep there permanently the Blessed Sacrament, 
one priest may on Christmas night say three Holy Masses accord- 
ing to the rubrics, or one Mass only, which Mass suffices for all who 
assist at it for the obligation of hearing Mass, and Holy Commun- 
ion may be given to all who wish to receive (Canon 821). 
Though the Saviour instituted the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in 
the evening, there is no trace of any precept of Christ to celebrate 
Holy Mass at that time of the day. As early as the time of Ter- 
tullian (died in 240) and St. Cyprian (died a martyr 258) Holy 
Mass was said early in the morning. In times of persecution Holy 
Mass was often, for reasons of safety, said at night. Pope St. 
Telesphorus (died 138) is said to have passed a law that only on 
Christmas Holy Mass should be said at night, and that at all other 
times it should be celebrated before the third hour. The third hour 
lasted from nine to twelve o’clock. Whether this Pope did or did 
not pass this law cannot be said with any amount of certainty, but 
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so much is certain that this hour became the usual hour for the pub- 
lic celebration of Holy Mass, as we know from Sidonius Apolli- 
naris, Bishop of Clermont (fifth century), St. Gregory of Tours, 
Pope St. Gregory I. (sixth century) and Bishop Theodulph of Or- 
leans (died 821), who says that the third hour is the canonically 
fixed hour for Holy Mass on Sundays and holidays of obligation. 
In the thirteenth century we find that on ferial days on which 
there was no fast, the public celebration of Holy. Mass in parochial 
churches and in churches of Religious Orders took place at the sixth 
hour, on fast days at the ninth hour. There are vestiges of this 
thirteenth century practice in the early times of the Church, for 
Tertullian relates that on the fast days, Wednesday and Friday, 
the Christians remained fasting until after three o’clock in the after- 
noon, after which time, post nonam ante vesperas, Holy Mass was 
said. A trace of the ancient practice is preserved in the rubrics of 
today, which direct that on simple feasts and ferias the conven- 
tual Mass (in churches of Canons, Religious, etc., where there is 
the obligation of reciting the Office in choir) is to be said after the 
Sext, and in Advent, Lent, Ember Days and vigils with fast after 
the None or ninth hour of the office has been said. Though the 
hours, nine o’clock for Terce, twelve o’clock for Sext, three o’clock 
in the afternoon for None, are not adhered to any more, the 
Divine Office corresponding to these hours has to be said, according 
to these rubrics, before the conventual Mass. 

On Christmas night, as we saw from the law ascribed to Pope 
Telesphorus, Holy Mass was since ancient times said at midnight, 
for it is an ancient tradition, which also found its way into the 
Christmas Mass and Office, that Christ was born at that hour. The 
law of the second section of Canon 821 is taken from the rubrics 
of the Roman missal. In all parochial churches, and in all churches 
where there is the obligation of saying the Divine Office in choir, 
Holy Mass may be started at midnight. No second or third Mass, 
however, is allowed and Holy Communion is not permitted to be 
given to the people, unless a special indult to that effect is obtained 
from the Holy See. 

The permission granted for the midnight Mass on Christmas to 
Religious Houses, Catholic Colleges, Hospitals, Seminaries, etc., in 
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Canon 821, Sec. 3, is about the same as that by Pope Pius X., Aug. 
1, 1907. This decree, however, was explained, by decision of the 
Holy Office Nov. 26, 1908, in such a sense that the doors had to 
remain closed to the people, and that in churches of Religious which 
serve for the public worship of the faithful the midnight Mass with 
Holy Communion could not be said. The Code does not in any way 
indicate that the doors of the chapels where a midnight Mass is said 
must remain closed to outsiders, and some commentators on the 
Code are of the opinion that the words of the Code, “Holy Com- 
munion may be given to all who wish to receive,” “this Mass suf- 
fices for the obligation of hearing Mass on the part of all who 
assist,” imply that other people besides the inmates of those houses 
may attend the Mass. It seems to us, however, that this provision 
of the Code has to be interpreted in the light of the two decrees 
promulgated in the time of Pope Pius X., and that it is not the mind 
of the Church that these midnight services in chapels of Religious, 
seminaries, hospitals, etc., be conducted publicly. In any case, the 
bishop might reasonably object to the public celebration of a mid- 
night Mass in such places, and the Council of Trent (Sess. XXII 
Decr. de observ. et evit. in celebr., missae) gives to bishops ample 
power to stop whatever may in any way be dangerous to the worthy 
celebration of Holy Mass. 

In the chapels of all Religious, where they lawfully keep the 
Blessed Sacrament, the midnight Mass may be celebrated and they 
may receive Holy Communion in that Mass. In public churches, 
however, they cannot have this Mass. If they do not have a sep- 
arate chapel besides such a church, and where the public church 
serves them also for their religious exercises and daily Mass, we 
still think that they come under the concession of the Code, pro- 
vided the doors remain locked. 


Hoty Mass Must BE SAID IN A SACRED PLACE, AND ON A CONSE- 
CRATED ALTAR OR ALTAR STONE 


Holy Mass is to be celebrated on a consecrated altar, in a church 
or oratory which has been either consecrated or blessed according 
to the rules of the law. If a private person or a family has ob- 
tained the apostolic indult of a private oratory where Holy Mass 
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may be said, such oratory cannot be consecrated or blessed after 
the manner of churches and public oratories, but may receive the 
blessing provided in the ritual under the head of “Benedictio loci vel 
domus.” It is, however, absolutely necessary that it is set aside for 
exclusively religious purposes so that the room where the altar is 
placed must not be used for profane purposes (Canon 822, § 1). 

We shall discuss at length the consecration and blessing of 
churches, and the consecration of altars and altar stones; when we 
come to the part of the Code (Canons 1154-1202) containing the 
laws concerning churches, oratories and altars. Suffice it here to 
say that the formality of a public dedication of a building for the 
exclusive service of God goes back to the early centuries of the 
Church. Long before Emperor Constantine gave, on the part of the 
Roman empire, to the Church the freedom of worship, the Chris- 


tians had churches of their own, though with the frequent out- - 


breaks of persecution they never retained possession for a very long 
time. It must have been the custom to have some kind of a public 
blessing of these churches, for otherwise it would be difficult to ex- 
plain how the enemies of St. Athanasius (died in 373) could charge 
him with the crime of violating ecclesiastical discipline by celebrat- 
ing Holy Mass in a church before it had been dedicated. 

Sections 2, 3 and 4 of Canon 822 deal with the privilege of saying 
Holy Mass outside a church or oratory properly consecrated or 
blessed. The Code rules that the faculty of saying Holy Mass out- 
side a church or chapel, called the privilege of the portable altar, is 
granted only either by law or by indult of the Holy See. The privi- 
lege of the portable altar, the Code explains, is to be understood in 
such a way that it confers the right to say Holy Mass anywhere, 
provided the place is decent and respectable and that a consecrated 
altar stone is used, but it does not include permission to say Mass 
on the ocean. 

The Code continues: The bishop, or, in case of a house of ex- 
empt Religious, the major superior, may grant permission to say 
Holy Mass on a consecrated altar stone outside a church or oratory, 
provided the place is decent and is not a bedroom. This permis- 
sion can be given only for a good reason and in an extraordinary 
case, and not habitually (Canon 822, § 4). 
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The Council of Trent limited the power of the bishops to grant to 
priests the right of saying Holy Mass outside a church or of an 
oratory set apart for divine worship. It was always understood by 
moralists and canonists that in a particular case and for special 
reason bishops could give permission to say Mass in a private house. 
The Code now makes this certain. Cardinals (Canon 239, § 1, Nos, 
7 and 8) and bishops (Canon 349, § 1, No. 1) have by the Code the 
right to say Holy Mass on a consecrated altar stone not only in their 
houses but in any place and also on the ocean, but bishops cannot 
give that faculty to a priest except in as far as stated in Canon 822, 
§ 4, which forbids them to give permission to say Holy Mass on the 
ocean. 

The power of the major superior of exempt Religious does not go 
far, for it is limited to his place of jurisdiction, namely, religious 
houses subject to him. In places outside the monastery, though 
they may be the property of the Order and though for a time Re- 
ligious may stay there, e. g., in a summer home, the major superior 
cannot give permission to have Holy Mass there; this was decided 
by decree of the S. Congregation of Rites, Nov. 10, 1906 (Deer. 
auth. S. R. C. No. 4190). 

The Code continues: It is not lawful to say Holy Mass in the 
churches of heretics and schismatics, though these churches had 
been at one time Catholic places of worship and had been properly 
consecrated and blessed (Canon 823, § 1). 

By special arrangement there were up to recent times (and there ~ 
are perhaps at present) so-called simultaneous churches in some of 
the European countries where many churches had been taken from 
the Catholics by the Lutherans, and where later arrangements were 
made that both Catholics and Lutherans were to have services in the 
same church at stated hours on Sunday. Naturally, the Catholics 
tried in every case where such conditions existed to build churches 
or chapels of their own, by contributing of their own means for 
this noble work. 

The Code further states: Priests who find themselves in a place 
in which there is no church and altar consecrated according to their 
own Rite, may celebrate Holy Mass on an altar consecrated accord- 
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ing to another Catholic Rite, but they may not use the “antimension” 
of the Greeks (Canon 823, § 2). 

The antimensia spoken of in this Canon are white pieces of silk 
or linen on which is depicted the burial of Christ. On the back of 
this cloth relics of saints are sewed in a little bag. The Greeks use 
the antimension even when celebrating on a consecrated altar. As 
a rule the Greeks have only one altar properly so-called in every 
church, and this altar is of stone and consecrated. 

The Code further rules that nobody is allowed to say Holy Mass 
on Papal altars without an Apostolic indult (Canon 823, § 3). 

Papal altars are, as a rule, found only in major and minor basil- 
icas. There are four major basilicas at Rome, the Lateran, St. 
Peter’s, St. Paul’s, St. Mary’s Major or Liberian Basilica, and 
eight minor ones. In these churches the Supreme Pontiff has re- 
served one or several altars to himself, so that neither bishop nor 
Cardinal is allowed to say Holy Mass at these altars without special 
permission from the Pope. As a rule, these altars are marked with 
an inscription to indicate that they are Papal altars. Some other 
renowned churches in various parts of the world have been honored 
by the Holy Father with the title and privileges of minor basilicas, 
and one, sometimes two, altars are declared Papal altars in these 
churches. 





THE STRAIN OF OVERWORK 
By the Rev. Josep Huss.ein, S.J., Ph.D. 


Associate Editor of “America” 


While the average hours of daily labor have been considerably 
reduced and the present demand is often for an excessive shortening 
of the labor-time, it is nevertheless well to study the dangers of 
overwork. We are still far from the universal introduction of a 
reasonable standard in this regard, and there is constant menace 
of the abuse of industrial power. An excessive labor day is as 
certain to result from Socialist experimentation as from capitalistic 
liberalism. The close of the World War found the twelve-hour 
shift still the common practice in the typical steel works of the 
United States; and it continued there in spite of the gigantic strike 
which followed and in spite of the example of the eight-hour day 
set by the European steel industries, with their three-shift systems, 
in France, Belgium, England, South Wales, Germany, Spain, and 
other countries. This was the more remarkable in view of the 
success achieved in the three-shift or eight-hour system by the 
twenty independent steel plants visited by Mr. Horace B. Drury in 
his careful investigations. 

It would be unfair to cast the blame of this upon all the members 
of the United States Steel Corporation. A committee of its own 
stockholders, with Mr. Stuyvesant Fish as chairman, expressed its 
conviction that “a decreasing of the efficiency and lessening of the 
vigor and virility’’ of the men must necessarily result wherever the 
twelve-hour day is continuously enforced through a number of 
years, and they requested, moreover, that the question should be 
considered also from its social point of view. This was as early 
as 1912. (Survey, March 13, 1920.) 

Perhaps I can best bring home the meaning of a twelve-hour 
day by adapting for this purpose, and as far as possible in the 
author’s own words, the description of a twelve-hour shift given 
by Mr. Whiting Williams in “What’s on the Worker’s Mind.” 
We shall accompany an open-hearth worker through his twenty- 
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four hours of existence, from five-thirty o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon, let us say, to five-thirty P.M. on the Wednesday following. 
He received his brass number on the previous Monday, and has 
therefore had just one day of experience at the open-hearth work. 
He is only gradually learning the wealth of practical wisdom con- 
tained—under his conditions—in the prudent advice administered 
to him by his more experienced “buddies”: “Lotsa time! Take 
easy!” and the kindly warning when next he forgets himself, as 
the sweat is pouring down his face: “You keel yourself. Twelve 
hour long time.’’ In all truth it is, for here is the story by periods: 


5:30 P. M—Show number check to gate policeman and report to labor shanty. 
Work at furnace that is being torn down for rebuilding. The heat inside still 
terrible. Steadily shovel, throw and carry brick-bats and cinders, until a day 
or two of bricks seem to have passed. “What time?” asks the tired worker, 
and to his horror and consternation is told that it is only “About nine-thirty.” 
At length, at the end of what seems a Philadelphia week, twelve o’clock arrives. 

Midnight—Take lunch, while seated by the warm slag vent at the back of 
a hot furnace. 

12.30 A. M.—Back to shovel and cinders. 

2.30—Still constant shovelling, always within a few feet of a noisy chisel 
eternally put-put-ing, like a machine gun. Now less shovelling, more carrying 
and throwing. Wrists too tired for shovelling. Head thumping from that 
eternal machine gun of a drill. 

5.00—Everybody swears, quits, sighs for six. 

5.55—Shovels deposited in shovel shanty. Wait for whistle. Everybody silent, 
groggy, heads on hands. Bosses loud in Slavic, mixed with American profanity. 

6.00—Whistle at last. Everybody jumps and wearily starts home through 
the dark. 

6.45—Bath finished. Go for sausage and cakes. 

7.45—Into bed. 

3.30 P. M.—Awake. Go to work? All in favor—? Wrists vote “No.” Neck 
and shoulders vote “No.” More sleep. 

4.45—Get up. Put on dirty clothes. Make for boarding house, supper, pack- 
age of lunch, and— 

5.30—Show number check to gate policeman. Begin all over again. Pleasant 
prospect! (See pp. 13-18.) 


Who can fail to see the economic and human waste of such a 
system? To the twelve-hour day was in many instances added the 
seven-day week and, in addition, a full twenty-four-hour turn once 
every two weeks when the change was made in the shifts from day 
to night or night to day. The abolition of these latter abuses was 
announced by Judge Gary early in March, 1921. The twelve-hour 
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day is still under consideration, at the present writing, by a special 
committee of the United States Steel Corporation. 

“I had three children,” a steel worker explained during the great 
steel strike. “I had three children. One of them died this year, 
She was seven. I never knew her. When she was awake I was 
either at work or I was asleep, getting over the fourteen-hour shift. 
I never knew that child.” He was a skilled and well-paid worker, 
and not employed, therefore, at the hardest tasks. His turns were 
alternately ten hours by day and ‘fourteen hours by night shift, with 
a full twenty-four hours between. He was but one of thousands 
engaged in a similar manner. He had not had a chance to know 
his little girl of seven, but was determined that he would know his 
remaining two children. 

Here then is the first objection to abnormally long hours. They 
not merely prevent a man from living a normal, human, Christian 
existence, but withdraw him from the family circle where his influ- 
ence is needed, for the sake of wife and children. Overwork, the 
strain of machine labor or modern factory toil, leave him exhausted 
and unnerved, unable to perform his functions in the home, in his 
parish and in society. Worst of all, these conditions naturally 
tempt him to seek relief in excesses which will not merely debase 
his own character, but will further degrade the morality of the 
family and of his social surroundings. His very language is 
affected, for profanity and foulness of speech are often used as a 
safety-valve until they become a normal condition and create an 
atmosphere about the over-heated, over-worked groups of men. 
The result is a moral deterioration, with the most serious reactions 
on the home. Men may rise superior to these surroundings, but 
how often, alas! will the results be as here described. There is 
more than human wisdom in the condemnation of such conditions 
by the Church. 

I am writing with sober restraint and without passion in taking 
the Church’s position upon this subject. Much more might be 


‘said to show that we are dealing here with a moral and not a 


purely economic question. It is a spiritual even more than a mate- 
rial issue on which it is the duty of the Church to speak with deci- 
sion, as indeed she has done, be it said to her great glory. 
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From a material point of view it suffices to repeat that the first 
of all safety devices is the establishment of reasonable working 
hours and proper periods of rest, according to the particular nature 
of different occupations. It is fatigue and overwork that are 
accountable for countless disasters. And lastly, from a purely edu- 
cational point of view we may well wonder of what good a thou- 
sand welfare works, Carnegie libraries, classes and committees can 
be if the men have no time for these things. The saddest of all 
travesties were the so-called “Americanization’”’ schemes applied 
after the war to foreign workers under such conditions. As 
Father Kazinczy testified before a Senate Committee: 


We have an “Americanization” course in project taking place, and they have 
been instructed to go and attend those night schools. These are not a very 
great success, for the simple reason that the men are overworked, working from 
ten to thirteen hours a day; and they do not feel like going to the schools 
and depriving their families of their own company and society, even after those 
hours, those long hours. Sundays they have none, for most of them go off 
to work. 


This last point I shall have occasion to touch upon in another 
article which will discuss the “socio-ethical’’ question of the proper 


hours of labor, as also the objection that long hours and Sunday 
labor are often desired by the men themselves. 




















BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 


Johannine Thought-forms in the Discourses of Jesus 


In these studies of some recent Catholic writers on the historical 
worth of the Fourth Gospel, we have seen that Dr. Barry limits 
the extent of the inspiration of John; Monsignor Le Camus is tripped 
q up by a rationalistic interpretation of the curative powers of Beth- 
q saida; Dr. Scannell exaggerates the allegorical and symbolical in 
f the Gospel; Baron von Hiigel flies iri the face of Roman legisla- 
r tion; and Loisy goes the full length of Modernistic blasphemy 
i against the Christ the Son of God. We shall now turn to a scholar, . 
( whose New Testament and patristic studies are thorough, scholarly, 
i and praiseworthy. It is a pity that he so fixes his mind on Johan- 
a nine thought-forms in the discourses of Jesus, as to risk the absolute 
historical worth of the Fourth Gospel. 





a 















Fr. LEBRETON: CHRISTOLOGY 


ea 


A new contribution to Christology is Le Dieu Vivant by Fr. 
Jules Lebreton, S.J., Professor of the History of Christian Origins 
in the Institut Catholique of Paris." The matter, which the author 
scientifically handled in his masterly work on the Trinity, is here 
gone over in a popular form. The revelation of the Trinity in the 
Gospels and the apostolic Church is briefly and clearly set forth. 
4 Excepting a few pages, the study is entirely in Christology. The 
i synthetic exposition of the phrase “Son of God,” as applied to 
: Jesus both by Himself and by others, is especially clear and thor- 

oughly orthodox.? As we have shown elsewhere,® some Catholic 
writers err in this matter. 


so BREE 
ie tS Se 


JoHN THE HISTORIAN 





In his larger study of the Trinity,* Fr. Lebreton defends the his- 


4 1Le Dieu Vivant, la révélation de la Sainte Trinité dans le Nouveau Testa- 
a ment. (Paris: Beauchesne, 1919.) 

4 2Cf. op. cit. pp. 97 ff. 

8 Catholic Encyclopedia, s.v “Incarnation,” vol. vii, pp. 709 ff. 
4 Les origines du dogme de la Trinité. (Paris: Beauchesne, 1910), pp. 374 ff. 
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torical worth of the Fourth Gospel; yet unfortunately lends a 
helping hand to those Catholics, who may take him as a pretext 
to keep alive the flame ‘neath the smouldering ashes of the Mod- 
ernistic interpretation of John. They hopelessly confuse the Cath- 
olic John the Historian with the Modernistic John the Mystic. 
Thus Father Martindale S.J.° leaves in the reader the unfortunate 
impression that Fr. Lebreton finds with himself the mystic, sym- 
bolical meanings, which “we must expect and look for” in the 
Gospel of John. In proof, he quotes as two compact and consecutive 
paragraphs ° some detached sentences that are found on four pages 
of Lebreton’s Les origines du dogme de la Trinité.” 


HistoricAL WorTH OF THE DIscouURSEs OF JESUS 


As an instance of this helping hand, we cite Fr. Lebreton on the 
Johannine tradition of the discourses of Jesus. The conformity of 
John’s narrative style with that of his report of the Messianic say- 
ings is merely a sign of the gripping influence of Jesus on the per- 
sonality of the disciple; no more than an indication of the trans- 
formation of John’s life, and the conformation of his thought-forms 
with those of the Savior. We cannot see anything of truth in the 
theory of Fr. Lebreton, that John has conformed the thought-forms 


of Jesus with his own. There is absolutely no proof that the dis- ~ 


courses of Our Lord, as preserved in the tradition of John, were not 
given by Our Lord substantially as reported, but were imbued with 
a Johannine personality. 

True, some of the Johannine prayers and sermons of Jesus differ 
in their manner and matter from some of His prayers and sermons, 
which the Synoptics hand down to us. And John seems to have 
been especially impressed with the mystic personality and message 
of Jesus. That much, but only that much, may be concluded from 
the admitted differences between the Gospels of the Synoptists and 
of John. Fr. Lebreton draws a conclusion, that is wide of the 
mark, when he writes: 


At times, the interpretation and the discourse are so closely united, that it is 
5“How to Read St. John’s Gospel”, Catholic World, July-October 1919. 


® Catholic World, July 1919, pp. 466-467. 
TCf. op. cit. pp. 377-381. 
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hard to determine just where the discourse of Christ comes to an end, and the 
reflections of the evangelist begin. This determination is rendered the more 
difficult by the fact that, both in style and manner, the Johannine discourses of 
Christ are very like to the theological trend of thought, which is characteristic 
of the apostle. One gets a very vivid impression that the sayings and doings 
of Jesus have been long and lovingly meditated upon by the writer, who reports 
them to us. They are shot through with his life and thought, which they seem 
fully to have conformed to their image.® 


We simply deny that it is generally “hard to determine just where 
the discourse of Christ comes to an end, and where the reflections 
of the evangelist begin.” Fr. Lebreton has yielded over much 
to a theory, which is inconsistent with recent legislation of the 
Holy See. Compare his opinion with the authoritative declaration 
of Pope Benedict XV on this matter. Fr. Lebreton writes: 


Since the Johannine Gospel is of such a character, we deem it superfluous and, 
chancehap, impossible, in the theological analysis of the book, to distinguish 
between the discourses of Jesus and the reflections of the evagnelist. Decidedly 
the two sources are distinct; but the waters therefrom have so intermingled, that 
only the skilful eye may distinguish them. The revelation comes authentically 
from Jesus; but we may to-day perceive it only through the medium of the 
soul of St. John. It is the Apostle, who has chosen the words of his Master 
in keeping with the end he had decided upon; it is he, who develops and 
interprets them; it is he, who unlocks the secret of their interpretation in his 
prologue, at the very threshold of the Gospel. The Gospel of St. John is Christ's 
tunic, his seamless tunic. Only in its entirety may it be grasped; else the warp 
were torn from the woof.® 


This reads very beautifully ; and yet it is hopelessly destructive of 
the historical worth of the Fourth Gospel. In the texture of the 
discourses of the Christ of St. John, both warp and woof are sub- 
stantially the very sayings of Jesus. We cannot admit that, when 
John bears witness to that which Jesus said, the evangelist inter- 
weaves the evolutions and fabrications of his own consciousness 
with the de facto sayings of Jesus, so skilfully that John’s warp 
cannot be distinguished from Christ’s woof. Nor can it be said that, 
in these discourses, the stream from the consciousness of John so 
intermingles with the stream from the consciousness of Jesus, as to 
render it difficult to discriminate the commingled waters. When 
John reports to us a saying of Jesus, there is only one stream of 
thought reported; and the source of that stream is Jesus, not John. 


8 Les origines du dogme de la Trinité, p. 377. 
® Cf. op. cit. p. 379. 
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PapPpAL TEACHING IN TuHIs MATTER 


This same figure of two streams of thought, commingling in the 
current of the Fourth Gospel, is so covertly destructive of the his- 
toricity of John, as to receive special mention in the encyclical 
Spiritus Paraclitus, whereby Pope Benedict XV celebrates the fif- 
teenth centenary of the death of St. Jerome. The Holy Father is 
insisting on the absolute truth of the historical statements of Scrip- 
ture. He throws out the theory that the same principle of inter- 
pretation may be applied both to physical and historical facts, 
which the Bible contains. Physical statements have to do with 
that which appears to the senses; they must agree with the phe- 
nomena or appearances. Historical statements have to do with 
facts; they must agree with the facts. “The principal rule of his- 
tory is that the written facts must agree with the facts as they 
actually took place.’’*® When the inspired John witnesses to that 
which Jesus said, it is infallibly true that Jesus actually said that 
which is reported by John. 

The Holy Father then takes up the ruinous theory of Fr. 
Lebreton; sets it forth by the very same similitude of two streams 
of consciousness, hopelessly commingled in the historical records 
of the Fourth Gospel; and rejects the destructive interpretation of 
writers, who so belittle the historicity of the evangelists. In inter- 
preting the Gospels, these writers 


lessen the human, and destroy the Divine trustworthiness thereof. They deem 
that what things Our Lord Jesus Christ said and did, have not reached us entire 
and unchanged, by the witness of those who exactly wrote up that which they 
themselves saw and heard; but (especially in the case of the Fourth Gospel) 
have partly come from the evangelists, who evolved out of their own conscious- 
ness and superadded many of these facts; and have partly accrued from the 
narrative of the faithful of a later age. Thus it comes to pass that waters, 
which sprang from two sources, now flow in the same channel in such wise 
as not to be distinguishable from each other with any degree of certainty. 
Not so did Jerome, Augustine, and other Doctors of the Church understand 
the historical trustworthiness of the Gospels. Of this trustworthiness, “he, 
that saw, hath borne witness; and his witness is true. Yea, he knoweth that 
he speaketh truth, so that ye also may believe.” 11 


10Cf. Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 1920, p. 395. 
11 John 19:35. Cf. Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 1920, pp. 397 f. 
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Te, 


Fr. MARTINDALE IN THIS MATTER 





We have said that Fr. Lebreton unfortunately lends a helping 
hand to Fr. Martindale along devious ways. In his St. John the 
Evangelist)? Fr. Martindale S.J. relies much on Calmes and 
Lebreton. He speaks of “Fr. Calmes O.P., a writer in no way 
qt novel or untrustworthy in his methods and principles.”** But Fr. 
I Calmes SS.CC. is a member of the Congregation of the Sacred 
tt Hearts, and not a Dominican. He is, as we shall later on show, 
both “novel and untrustworthy in his methods and principles” of 
exegesis. 

From Fr. Lebreton S.J., Fr. Martindale cites at great length. 
He calls Les origines du dogme de la Trinité “a book of incom- 
parable value as an aid to study and prayer alike”; and thus trans- 
lates part of a passage, which we have been speaking of: 





Distinct as the sources doubtless are, their waters are so intermingled that 
skilful, indeed, were the eye which would distinguish them. 14 


I. Fr. Martindale’s Wrong Exegesis. This idea of two sources, 
whose waters are intermingled almost beyond discrimination, 
dominates Fr. Martindale in the interpretation of the words of the 
Baptist, as well as those of Jesus. He finds Johannine thought- 
forms in the witness of the Precursor; and in this wise utterly 
destroys its historical value: 

Notice always how, exactly in proportion as the Evangelist’s force of inspira- 
tion, as it were, increases, his language becomes more and more personal, phrased 
as his personal instinct prefers. Chap. i, 26 already is Johannine, rather than 
Baptist diction; Chap. i, 29-34 grows utterly Johannine in style; it is hard to 
say whether 34 is even meant to be in the mouth of the Baptist, and not rather 
an ecstatic summing up of the Evangelist himself. In fact, here is a good 
example of the two streams intermingling: both Baptist and Evangelist are 
making, in substance, an identical affirmation. Evangelist wishes to say the 
zt thing Baptist said; Baptist can be shown saying it in the way Evangelist would 
q speak.15 

Would that Fr. Martindale had borrowed of Lebreton some of 
the many scholarly, good things, with which Les origines du dogme 









12 Princes of His People, I, “St. John the Evangelist” (1) (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, 1920). This book is a reprint of “How to Read St. John’s 
Gospel,” Catholic World, July-Oct. 1919. 

18 Cf. op. cit. p. 13. 

14 Cf, op. cit. pp. 21-22. 

15 Cf. op. cit. pp. 31-32. 
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de la Trinité is replete. Unfortunately he draws upon this work | 
only in so far forth as it errs by finding Johannine thought-forms 
in the discourses; and is consequently condemned by Spiritus Para- 
clitus of Benedict XV. “Not so did Jerome, Augustine, and other | 
Doctors of the Church understand the historical trustworthiness of 
the Gospels.” | 
In the witness of the Baptist to Jesus”, there are not two streams | 
of testimony, which spring from two sources,—the Baptist and the 
evangelist,—and intermingle undistinguishable in one channel. 
The testimony of the Baptist is one stream, whose waters are not 
substantially changed in the inspired tradition of the evangelist. | 
“Both Baptist and Evangelist are not making, in substance, an i 
identical affirmation.” The inspired affirmation of the evangelist 
is the historical statement that the Baptist spoke as he is reported 
in the Gospel to have spoken. The affirmation of the Baptist,—not | 
inspired, though, in part revealed, is whatsoever he is reported in - 
the Gospel to have spoken. “Baptist can not be shown saying it 
in the way Evangelist would speak.”” He can be shown to have 
said exactly that, which the Evangelist reports that he said. For 
the evangelist is an historian. And, as Benedict XV teaches, his- : 
torical statements have to do with facts; they must agree with the 
facts. “The principal rule of history is that the written facts must 
agree with the facts as they actually took place.” *® | 
From the context, it is not hard to say whether 34 is even meant 
_ to be in the mouth of the Baptist, and not rather an ecstatic sum- 
ming up of the Evangelist himself.” ‘Not so did Jerome, Aug- 
ustine, and other Doctors of the Church understand the historical 
trustworthiness of the Gospels.” Here is the context. Note the 
italicised words: 





























And John bore witness, saying: “J have seen the Spirit coming down from 
heaven like a dove; and it abode upon Him. And I knew Him not. But He, 
that sent me to baptise with water, He said to me: ‘Upon whomsoever thou 
seest the Spirit coming down, and abiding upon Him, He it is that baptiseth in 
the Holy Spirit’. And J have seen, and I have borne witness that this in the 
Son of God.19 








16 Cf. Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 1920, p. 398. ; 
17 John 1:19-34, ‘ 
18Cf. Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 1920, p. 395. i 
19 John 1 :32-34. 
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The evangelist is reporting three successive testimonies, given by 
the Baptist on three successive days. The second testimony begins 
in verse 29 with the phrase “the next day’; the third testimony 
begins in verse 35 with the very same phrase. There can be no 
doubt that verse 34 ends the second testimony; and is “meant 
to be in the mouth of the Baptist.” Nothing in the context indi- 
cates that there is “an ecstatic summing up of the Evangelist him- 
self” in verse 34: “And J have seen, and I have borne witness 
that this is the Son of God.” 


II. Fr. Martindale’s Sources. Converts, like Fr. Tyrrell and 
Monsignor Benson, have recently had an undue influence upon the 
trend of thought among Catholics, whose preoccupation and lack 
of education have precluded the study of the great Catholic 
classics in Biblical interpretation. Such an undue influence is now 
being exercised by Fr. Martindale, who is also a convert. His 
attractive style lures the unknowing into ways that are devious 
from tradition. He is not to be unreservedly trusted in Biblical 
exegesis. 

An attractive style is no guarantee of either a knowledge of 
theology, or a pondering of textual Biblical evidence. A woful 
ignorance of theology may be noted in the writings of the disloyal 
Fr. Tyrrell and the loyal Monsignor Benson. Of Fr. Martindale’s 
errors in theology, we may later on write. At present we have 
to do with his slapdash methods in textual criticism and interpre- 
tation of the Bible. 

So trusting of this attractive stylist is L. Wheaton, and so guile- 
lessly unconscious of his vagaries, as to rate the judgment of 
Fr. Martindale to be an “unerring searchlight.” *° 


That is precisely what Fr. Martindale’s judgment is not. An _ 
“unerring searchlight” in matters of faith, even though it be the 
judgment of a convert, illumines by the high voltage of the Church 
teaching. If Fr. Martindale was illumined by the high voltage of the 


Church teaching, his writings would evidently be charged with the 
same dynamic as are Providentissimus Deus and Spiritus Paraclitus. 


20 Cf, “The Pearl of Paray”, in Catholic World, September 1920, p. 742, citing 
Fr. Martindale, on St. Margaret Mary, in the London Tablet of 22 May 1920. 
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He does not write as if solely within the magnetic field of the 
normative legislations of Rome, and of writers charged by that 


legislation. 

Take St. John the Evangelist® as an instance. This book is not 
dynamised by charges, which might have been induced through 
contact with thoroughgoing Catholic commentators. Instead it is 
written within the magnetic field of Calmes and Lebreton,—a 
magnetic field, which is not ever and entirely that of Rome. “Take 
ye heed that the light, which is in you, be not darkness. If, then, 
thy body be entirely luminous, nor have the smallest bit of dark- 
ness, it will be luminous all in all, as when a lamp illumineth thee 


with its light.” 


III. Fr. Martindale’s Textual Criticism. We find in St. John 
the Evangelist, not only a neglect of the exegetical authority of 
conservative Catholic scholars, and a slurring over of Rome’s 
normative legislation on the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel; 
but a slapdash recklessness in textual criticism. Here is a typical 
note: 

Though, as I said, this is no critical commentary, it may interest readers, and 
help them in their comparison of St. John with the other Gospels, to follow 
Calmes’s ordering of the verses of chap. xviii, and to read them thus: 1-13, 24, 
14, 15, 19-23, 16-18 (25a), 25b-27. So, almost, Cornely. Manuscript authority 
itself shows that a confusion of the text is here probable.?% 

Since “this is no critical commentary,” why so uncritical a note? 
Why disturb uncritical readers by making a jumble of the eighteenth 
chapter of John? On the authority of manuscripts? No; only 
the Sinaitic Syriac is evidence for the dislocation of the text, which 
Fr. Martindale borrows from Fr. Calmes. This one codex does 
not warrant the statement: “manuscript authority itself shows that 
a confusion of the text is here probable.” Omitting verse 24, of 
which we shall shortly speak, the current order of the text of 
chapter xviii is guaranteed by the overwhelming witness of all 
manuscript authority, except the single Sinaitic Syriac. No “con- 


*1 Princes of His People. I, “St. John the Evangelist” (1). New York: 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1920. 

22 Luke 11 :35-36. 

8 Cf. “St. John the Evangelist” (1), p. 95. 
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fusion of the text is here probable.” Even the Diatessaron authori- 
ties show no trace of the Sinaitic Syriac dislocation of John xviii, 


C. H. Turner* deems that a missing leaf of e”* may have wit- 
nessed to the same arrangement of John xviii as does the Sinaitic 
Syriac. But F. Crawford Burkitt” shows that this cannot be. 
According to the usual order of the text, Jesus is first examined 
by Annas,” and then in the house of Caiphas.** According to the 
Sinaitic Syriac order, no trial takes place before Annas; but Jesus 
is sent at once by Annas to Caiphas for trial. Whereas, according 
to e and many Latin manuscripts, verse 28 reads ad Caiphan, and 
not a Caipha; Jesus was tried only before Annas”; there was no 
trial before Caiphas, but a meeting of Jesus and Caiphas at the 
pretorium.*® Hence the order of events in e is not that of the 
Sinaitic Syriac. 


IV. Textual Criticism of Fr. Cornely S.J. Now to defend Fr. 
Cornely, Fr. Martindale dashes on with a facile: “So, 
almost, Cornely.” That reads well! But what does it mean? 
That Fr. Cornely,—the conservative Fr. Cornely,—almost jumbles 
up John xviii into the hodgepodge, which Fr. Martindale presents! 
Where does Cornely so depart from his usual loyalty to tradition? 
If the textual vagaries of Calmes must be assigned to Cornely, my 
brain gives out! 

Once a Syrian priest, on the border of the great Syrian desert, 
asked me: “Where are the United States? In New York?” 
Such an authority on topography might be guilty of writing: 
“Over against New York, just across the North River, is Hoboken. 
So, almost, Chicago.” His information would be nearer the truth 
in matters topographical than, in matters Biblical, is Fr. Martin- 
dale’s “So, almost, Cornely.” 


When expressly treating the order of the verses in John xviii, 


24 Journal of Theological Studies, II, 141 f. 

25 Cod. Palatinus, fifth century, Gospels, Old Latin version. 

¥ _—— da-Mepharreshe, vol. ii (Cambridge: University Press, 1904), 
16. 


27 John 18:12-23. 
28 John 18 :24-27. 
29 John 18 :12-23. 
80 Cf, verses 24 and 28. 
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Fr. Cornely** suggests no doubt, except in regard to verse 24, 
—“Annas sent Him in bonds to Caiphas the high priest.” He 
deems that the trial, verses 19-23, took place before Caiphas. 
Because the same person must have been meant by the word high 
priest in verses 13, 15, 16, 19, and 22. But in verse 13, Caiphas 
is designated “high priest of that year.” Hence Fr. Cornely 
admits the probability of the opinion of St. Cyril of Alexandria,” 
who reads verse 24 immediately after verse 13. This shift of one 
verse from its usual place in John xviii is favored by “a few Greek 
and Syriac manuscripts of little moment” ; and by Salmeron, Toledo, 
Corluy, etc. But Fr. Cornely prefers to leave verse 24 as it stands 
in the current text; and to interpret the aorist ad7éore:Xev in the 
sense of a pluperfect—“‘Annas had sent Him in bonds to Caiphas 
the high priest.” So, exactly, Cornely! 


V. Knabenbauer’s Textual Criticism. Fr. Knabenbauer S.J.™ 
keeps to the usual reading; and interprets the trial, verses 19-23, 
as having taken place before Annas. This is the opinion of St. 
John Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Calmet, Patrizi, etc. 
Before Annas, the process is judicial and public; witnesses bear 
testimony ; Jesus makes no reply,—until adjured by the living God 
to tell if He is the Christ; and He is judicially condemned to death. 
Before Caiphas, there is a private inquiry into the doctrines of 
Jesus, but no judicial procedure; Jesus makes reply; no sentence 
-is issued. 

The high priest in verses 15-23, Knabenbauer holds, may be 
Annas. For John eight times uses the word in the plural™ to 
designate the two conjointly: Caiphas and Annas. Caiphas was 
high priest, A.D. 18-36; and had presided ex officio at the meeting 
of the Sanhedrim, wherein it was decided to put Jesus to death.” 
Annas had been high priest, A.D. 6-15; and as emeritus high priest 
retained many of his prerogatives. It is not surprising that Caiphas 
yielded to his father-in-law the right to try Jesus. So masterful 





51 Introductio specialis in singulos Novi Testamenti libros (Paris: Lethielleux, 
1886) p. 274, 

82 In Joannem XI; P. G. 74:593. 

88 In Joannem (Paris: Lethielleux, 1898) pp. 514 ff. 

84 John vii, 45; xi, 47, 56; xviii, 3, 35; xix, 6, 15, 21. 

% John 11:49, 
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was Annas that, when Luke enumerates the chiefs of the tribunal 
before which the Apostles shortly after the first Pentecost Day 
were summoned to appear, he assigns to Annas and not to Caiphas 
the official title of high priest.*® 


36 Acts iv, 6. 





CASUS MORALIS 
A Confession Contrary to Fact 
By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case. Philibert, confessor, doubts whether a certain penitent 
who has been away from confession for over a year is making a 
sincere accusation of his sins. He has heard within the last few 
months of many serious and quite recent escapades of this penitent. 
The informants were persons whose word the confessor cannot 
disbelieve. But now the penitent confesses only a few ordinary 
imperfections and says he can remember nothing else. Philibert 
questions him on each of the capital sins and on the violation of 
the commandments of God and of the Church. But all in vain. 
The penitent persists in saying that he has nothing to add to the 
confession just made. Philibert asks him whether he is sure that 
he has not been to confession recently. The penitent replies that 
this is the first confession he has made in over a year. Philibert 
cross questions the penitent on the sins he confessed to discover 
whether there may not be some circumstance changing the species 
or some secret meaning underlying his words. But again he dis- 
covers nothing. Finally he says to the penitent: “Excuse what 
I am about to say, but I must be perfectly frank. I have heard on 
most reliable authority that within the past few months you com- 
mitted such and such very serious offenses. Now please acknowl- 
edge these sins, as you know it is useless and harmful to come to 
confession unless you intend to be absolutely sincere. If you lie, 
it is not to me only but to God.” The penitent replied at once and 
with great emphasis that the persons who had told such things 
about him had told what was not true, and that he knows well that 
it would be a sacrilege for him to conceal a serious sin in confession. 

Q.1. What should a confessor do when he doubts the sincerity 
of a penitent? 

Q.2. Should Philibert absolve his penitent? 

Q.3. Would the decision be the same if Philibert had wit- 
nessed the commission of a sin by the penitent and knew that the 


latter was concealing the sin or lying about it? 
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ye, 


Q. 4. Would the decision be the same if Philibert knew from 
the testimony of others received in confession that the present peni- 
tent must be insincere? 

Solution. 1. In confession the penitent is both the accused and 
the accuser. Hence the presumption is that the penitent is sincere 
in his accusation. “Credendum est poenttenti tum pro se, tum 
contra se.” 

If the confessor doubts whether the penitent is telling the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, he should make a few 
opportune interrogations; if the penitent still tells the same story, 
absolution should not be denied. The only one to whom the con- 
fessor can recur to settle doubts about the state of the penitent’s 
conscience is the penitent himself. Hence in the end the penitent’s 
word must prevail over the confessor’s doubts. 

The case is more difficult when there is question not merely of 
serious misgivings about a penitent’s sincerity, but of certain knowl- 
edge that his statements are not according to facts. Such certain 
knowledge may be had by the confessor: (1) from the testimony 
of witnesses unexceptionable given outside of sacramental confes- 
sion; (2) from information given in the sacramental confessions 
of other penitents; (3) from the testimony of the confessor’s own 
senses. For the present let us consider only the first supposition. 
If from information that he obtained on excellent authority the 
confessor knows that the confession of a penitent cannot be entire 
or according to fact, it does not follow that the penitent must be 
judged unworthy of absolution. As far as the giving or with- 
holding of absolution is concerned it is not so much the truth as the 
sincerity of the confession that matters. If the confessor knows 
that the penitent is not stating things as they really happened, he 
should question and, if need be, instruct him. He may even, if 
he can prudently do so, tell the penitent what he has heard against 
him. But unless to his certain knowledge that the penitent’s story 
is false or incomplete he can add the morally certain judgment that 
the penitent is deliberately telling a lie or concealing a sin, the 
confessor must not refuse absolution. Furthermore, the judgment 
that the penitent’s false statements proceed from insincerity should 
not be lightly formed, for generally the presumption is in favor of the 
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penitent’s good faith. It is not likely that the concordant testimony 
of honest and sensible people against the penitent should be mis- 
taken, neither is it likely that a penitent should persist under ques- 
tioning in a deliberate and sacrilegious lie. Hence when the story 
of witnesses does not agree with that of the penitent, if it cannot 
be supposed that the former were wrong and it is not certain that 
the latter is insincere, it should be presumed that the penitent has 
forgotten, or has already confessed, or that there is some moral 
impossibility that excuses from material integrity.* Thus if sev- 
eral truthful and disinterested persons tell the priest that on Tues- 
day they saw Mr. X., helpless on account of intoxication, being 
assisted up the steps of his home by Mr. Y., and if on the following 
Saturday X. says in confession that it was Y. who was drunk and 
himself (X) who.acted the part of escort, the confessor while still 
believing the report of the eye-witnesses could reasonably conclude 
that Mr. X’s mind was so befuddled on Tuesday that he is unable 
to remember just what did happen. In every case, then, of conflict 
between the testimony of others not derived from confession and 
the word of the penitent, unless the latter’s insincerity is clear, the 
rule stated above should be applied: ‘Let the penitent be believed 
both for and against himself.” (See The Casuist, Vol. V., 
pp. I9I sq.). : 

2. If Philibert were judging in the external forum, he would 
_be obliged by the evidence to decide that the penitent had actually 
committed the deed of which he was accused. The plea of “not 
guilty” has its advantage before a human court, but it avails a 
guilty soul nothing before God’s court. Since Philibert has to 
pronounce only for the internal forum, or that of conscience, he 
should presume that first appearances to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, his penitent for one reason or another is not at present con- 
scious of certain sins or of the duty of confessing them. Conse- 
quently he should decide that the penitent is well disposed and 


*The confessor might also take into consideration here the easy view of some 
moralists concerning mendacium de circumstantia temporis. Even though he 
himself held that a consideration of the various offices of a confessor lends 
but meager encouragement to that view, yet he could take into account the 
possibility that he and the penitent were talking at cross purposes simply 
because the latter believed that the circumstance of time was impertinent to 
Pl -_ and might lawfully be withheld. (See The Casuist, Vol. V, pp. 
sq. 
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should give him absolution. If the penitent confessed a sin which 
Philibert heard before was committed by another, he would not 
refuse absolution. Neither, then, should he refuse absolution when 
the penitent denies a sin that had been imputed to him. 


3. When the confessor is able from his own personal observa- 
tion to contradict the story told by the penitent, what should he 
do if the latter holds persistently to his first statement? If the priest 
with his own ears had plainly heard the penitent calumniate his 
neighbor, blaspheme the name of God, or deny the dogmas of faith, 
should absolution be given or refused, if the penitent denied the 
sin in confession? Some theologians say that in a case of this kind 
the penitent should not be believed and that the confessor cannot 
absolve unless it can be prudently supposed that the penitent has 
already confessed. The axiom “Credendum est,’ they say, is based 
on presumption and in these cases presumption must yield to cer- 
tainty. We grant that in such questions of fact the confessor has 
a firmer certitude of what he has witnessed himself than of what he 
has learned from others. Hence the confessor who was an eye 
witness is more certain that the penitent’s confession is incomplete 
or contrary to fact than the confessor who has his knowledge from 
others. But is he also more certain that the penitent’s confession is 
insincere? We do not see that he is. He cannot read the penitent’s 
heart any more in the one case than in the other. The possibility 
that the sin has been forgotten or that there is a just reason for a 
confessio materialiter incompleta is not to be overlooked. How- 
ever, if the confessor is morally certain from his knowledge of the 
case that none of these favorable explanations can be presumed, 
then of course he must regard the penitent as insincere. But that 
holds good in the supposition considered under the two preceding 
numbers as well as in the supposition here. 

It cannot be urged against such use of private knowledge on the 
part of the confessor, that he is bound as judge to follow what is 
brought forward and proved at his tribunal. The confessor is not 
merely a judge in the confessional, he is also the physician and 
instructor of the penitent and the responsible minister of a sacra- 
ment. Moreover, in the cases now considered he is able to question 
the accuracy of the accusation made by the penitent. 
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Hence if Philibert had witnessed himself the sins which his peni- 
tent would not admit, he should grant or deny absolution accord- 
ingly as he judges that he could or could not presume that the 
penitent had already confessed, had forgotten, or had a just reason 
excusing from material integrity. 

4. If the fact denied by his penitent had become known to 
Philibert because it had entered as a circumstance into the sacra- 
mental confession of another penitent, Philibert could not of course 
speak in the present confession of what he had learned in the pre- 
vious confession. The law of sacramental silence would prevent 
that. But could he allow knowledge thus obtained to influence his 
judgment regarding the fitness of his present penitent for absolu- 
tion? We do not think so. St. Thomas has stated two principles 
both of which are clearly applicable in the case we are at the present 
moment considering. “Confessarius potest jurare se nescire quod 
scit ex confessione tantum” (4 Sent. d. 21. q. 3. a. 1. g. I. ad 3; 
2a 2 ae. Q. 70. A. 1. ad 2); “Poenitenti contra alium non creden- 
dum” (Opus, 7. al. 12. g. 6.). A third party’s word received out- 
side confession may enable the confessor to know that his penitent’s 
story is false, it does not prove that here and now the penitent is 
insincere. Neither does that third party’s word received in con- 
fession convict the penitent of a deliberate lie. But even though 
that word did convict the penitent, the knowledge received from 
the sacramental confession of the third party must be regarded as 
though it did not exist. Thus if A tells in confession that within 
the last month he stole money and gave part of it as a present to 
his accomplice B, and if B confessing for the same period of time 
says nothing about this affair, the confessor need not trouble himself 
about the sincerity of B. We do not think that he is obliged even 
to make absolution in such a case conditional out of respect for the 
sacrament. He may absolve absolutely, for in as far as he knows, 
by any knowledge that he can use, the penitent is well disposed. 
Much less is the confessor obliged in a case of this kind to deny 
absolution secretly by concealing its refusal from the penitent 
through the recitation of some other prayer or formula. By such 
a dissimulation of the sacrament the penitent would be left under 
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the false impression that he had received absolution. (See The 
Casuist, Vol. V. pp. 193 sq.) 

Hence we should say that if Philibert was sure that the penitent’s 
story was not true because contrary to the confession of another 
penitent, he should not on that account make any unusual interroga- 
tions nor hesitate about giving unconditional absolution. 














LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckFast ABBEY 


The Feast of Pentecost 


Whitsunday, or the feast of Pentecost, is one of the most vener- 
able among the festivals of the Church, both for its antiquity and 
for the importance of the mystery it commemorates. It is a natural 
sequel of the holy seasons of Advent, Lent and Eastertide, their 
legitimate conclusion and the climax to which they lead up. On 
the day of Pentecost the Church of Christ reaches its maturity, the 
Apostles receive power from on high: filled with the Spirit of God 
they are now able boldly to face, not only the Jews of Jerusalem, 
but the whole world. 

(1) “When the days of the Pentecost were accomplished, they 
were together in one place . . . and they were filled with the 
Holy Ghost” (Acts, ii, 1, 4). The days of the Pentecost here 
spoken of are those of the Jewish festival, celebrated fifty days 
after the Passover, and for that reason called “the festival of 
weeks,” “And thou shalt celebrate the festival of weeks to the 
Lord thy God: a voluntary oblation of thy hand, which thou shalt 
offer according to the blessing of the Lord thy God” (Deut., xvi, 
10). 

The Jewish Pentecost was a thanksgiving festival for the first 
fruits of the earth; but, above all, it was a commemoration of that 
solemn and terrible day when, in the rock-bound wilderness of 
Arabia, amid thunders and lightning, God with His own mouth 
promulgated the Law which was to bind His people to Him. 

Our Pentecost is also a commemoration. “When the days of 
the (Jewish) Pentecost were accomplished:”’ Our Lord fulfilled 
that promise which He had repeatedly made to His disciples—the 
last time at the very moment when He was about to leave them, 
to take possession of that glorious Kingdom which He had won 
for Himself by the humiliation of His Passion. ‘You shall receive 
the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you, and you shall be 
739 
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witnesses unto me . . . even to the uttermost part of the 
earth” (Acts, i, 8). 

Our Lord had bidden the Apostles “stay in the city, till you be 
endued with power from on high” (Luke, ult., 49). In obedience 


to this injunction “they went up into an upper room . . . and 
were persevering with one mind in prayer, with the women, and 
Mary the mother of Jesus . . .” (Acts, i, 13, 14). 


The coming of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles and the first 
members of the Church of Christ, was the crowning event in a long 
chain of divine condescensions. The Eternal Word came into the 
world, “full of grace and truth,” the Light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world’ (Jo., i, 9), yet if we are 
to know truth in its fullness, to see the light and use the life-giving 
grace of Christ, we too must needs be “endued with virtue from 
on high.” “The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he will teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you” (Jo., xiv, 26). 

The Mission, or work of the Holy Ghost is not a new revela- 
tion. He does not come to supersede the work of Christ, the divine 
Teacher of mankind. He comes to complete it, or rather to expound 
and illustrate it. Without this divine “Doctor justitiz’’ as Joel calls 
Him, we could not “bear many things Jesus has to say” (Jo., xvi, 
18). “But when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will teach you 
all truth. For he shall not speak of himself; but what things soever 
he shall hear, he shall speak; and the things that are to come he 
shall shew you” (Jo., xvi, 13). So the Holy Ghost reveals Jesus 
to us, brings home to our understanding what we have learned 
from the Redeemer, and makes clear what otherwise might remain 
obscure in the teaching of the Gospel. Thus is the Mission of the 
Holy Ghost a glorification of Jesus. “He shall glorify me; because 
he shall receive of mine, and shall shew it to you” (Jo., xvi, 14). 

(2) What our Lord said to His disciples concerning the Holy 
Ghost and His work in their souls, applies with equal force to all 
Christians throughout the ages. No doubt those who occupy posi- 
tions of authority in the Church, have a special need to be “endued 
with virtue from on high.” But just as on the first Pentecost of 
the New Law “they were all filled with the Holy Ghost and began 
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to speak with divers tongues, according as the Holy Ghost gave 
them to speak,” so is the Gift of the Holy Spirit promised unto all 
men of goodwill. “Do penance,” Peter said to the crowds, “and 
be baptized, everyone of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of your sins: and you shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. For the promise is to you, and to your children and to all 
that are far off, whomsoever the Lord our God shall call” (Acts, ii, 
38, 39). 

Thus it is that our Pentecost, like all the feasts of the Church, 
is no mere anniversary—a shell without a kernel—but is full of 
actuality and reality. In the life of every Christian there is, indeed, 
one solemn Pentecost, when the Holy Ghost is sent to him by the 
Father and the Son, on the day when the Bishop anoints his fore- 
head with “the chrism of salvation,” in the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion. This is, throughout all ages, the official and, so to speak, 
public Pentecost of every disciple of Christ. The Mission, how- 
ever, of the Holy Ghost is not confined to this one day in a lifetime. 
His is a permanent Mission. He takes up His abode in the soul 
endowed with grace—as far as He is concerned—for good and all. 
Yet is He poured forth in our hearts again and again, with ever- 
increasing lavishness, whensoever we take a step forward in the 
spiritual life; as often as we grasp the hand of God and allow our- 
selves to be raised to a higher level, to penetrate yet further into the 
light and love that radiates from Him. 

(3) The Liturgy of Pentecost is admirable, viewed both as a 
whole, and in all its details. There is in it a wonderful blending 
of history and theology. We are reminded of the marvelous events 
which so greatly stirred the inhabitants of Jerusalem on the morn- 
ing of the first Pentecost—but with no less insistence is our atten- 
tion riveted on our own souls and the mystical activities of the 
Divine Spirit within that chosen Kingdom of His. “The Kingdom 
ofGodis . . . justice, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost” 
(Rom., xiv, 17). 

If we would fully appraise our great solemnity, we must look 
upon it in the same light in which we view Christmas and Easter. 
On Christmas night Christ is truly born anew in the hearts of the 
just; Passion-tide witnesses His sorrows and death; on Easter day, 
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He rises from the grave to die no more. So on Pentecost, He 
sends us the Holy Ghost as truly as He sent Him upon that blessed 
assembly in the Upper Room. 
i At the Hour of Terce—the hour when there “suddenly came a 
sound from heaven, as of a mighty wind coming”—Holy Church 
is all longing and expectation. Throughout the world, at this 
4 sacred hour, she is on her knees, calling upon the Divine Spirit and 
inviting Him in the majestic strains of the glorious hymn which 
the IXth century has handed down to us: 

“Veni Creator Spiritus, 

Mentes tuorum visita: 


; . 
a Imple superna gratia 
r Que tu creasti pectora.” 
4 





To St. Hugh of Cluny and the Order of St. Benedict we owe it 
that on this day and through the entire octave, the shorter hymn 
si to the Holy Ghost, composed by St. Ambrose, is replaced by what 
; is pre-eminently the hymn of the Holy Ghost, a song ever fresh 
if and inexhaustible. 

; The Introit of the Mass proclaims with stately pomp and sonor- 
' ous Gregorian melody that “the Spirit of the Lord hath filled the 
I whole world, and that which containeth all things hath knowledge 
i of the voice.” The Latin text here is “hoc quod continet,” instead 
of “hic qui.” |The reason is because in Greek “Spiritus,” Tvedua, 
is of the neuter gender; so the translator has waived the rules of 
Latin concord, to adopt those of the Greek tongue. 


q The Collect is a perfect prayer and a terse, yet complete state- 
" ment both of the mystery of the day and of the Mission of the 
b Holy Ghost. It is a prayer which is daily on our lips—so it may 
‘ be that only too often familiarity makes us heedless of its wondrous 
depths of meaning. To-day, of all days, should we utter this prayer 
with full interior realization of the words spoken by our lips. We 
need the Holy Ghost, “the Spirit of Truth,” in order that we may 
relish what is right, just as only the comfort of His abiding pres- 
ence can give us constant joy, joy being one of the twelve fruits 
of the Spirit (Galat., v, 22). 

The Sequence gives admirable expression to all our needs and is 
a most tender invitation to the “sweet guest of our soul.” It is by 
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an unknown author, though some attribute it to Innocent III. In 
this instance also, we may well remain satisfied with the dictum of 
the author of the “Imitation”: “Non quzras, quis hoc dixerit, sed 
quid dicatur, attende” (De Imit., i, v, 1). 

The Gospel begins with Our Lord’s solemn promise to His fol- 
lowers: “If anyone love me, he will keep my word, and my Father 
will love him, and we will come to him, and will make our abode 
with him” (Jo., xiv, 23). The Father sent His well-beloved Son 
into the world—the Father and the Son send the Holy Ghost 
—these three inseparable, ever-adorable Persons take up their per- 
manent abode in the Christian soul. Such is the glory of the 
mystery of Pentecost. 

In the Postcommunion we pray that the pouring forth of the 
Holy Spirit into our hearts may be for their cleansing, so that, 
ready to receive the invisible dew of His grace, they may break 
forth into spiritual fruitfulness. 

We have no space to develop the doctrine of the working of the 
Holy Ghost in the souls of the just. Suffice it to say that His 





presence is essentially operative. It can never be dormant, if one 
may be allowed the expression, or purely static, for the Holy Ghost 
is that Wisdom which is depicted as “holy . . ._ subtile, active, 
quick, which nothing hindereth . . . more active than all 
active things, and reaching everywhere by reason of its purity” 
(Sap., vii). 


The Holy Ghost unfolds His wondrous activity through His 
seven gifts, by which our souls are made supple and pliant in His 
hands. These gifts are no mere spiritual luxury, but form an 
integral part of our supernatural equipment. For all sanctity must 
needs be a reflection of the holiness of Christ, and of Him it is 
written: “The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon Him: the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and fortitude, 
the spirit of knowledge and of godliness. And he shall be filled 
with the spirit of the fear of the Lord” (Is., xi, 2, 3). 

All these gifts the Holy Ghost brings in His train, as He is 
poured forth afresh today. But we must make ready for His 
coming. In one of the Responsories of Matins we read that, when 
He came, the Holy Ghost found the hearts of the Apostles “recep- 
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tacula munda.” No personal effort can so efficaciously dispose oyr 
minds and hearts for the sublime Gift of Pentecost, as an intelligent 
and loving study and contemplation of the Liturgy of this day. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANTS TO PASTORS 


A case was presented to the S. Congregation of the Council in 
which it is claimed that in certain archdioceses there existed an 
ancient custom not to consult pastors concerning the assistant 
to be appointed to service in their parishes. The Code demands 
that the pastor be consulted concerning an assistant whom the Ordi- 
nary intends to appoint to his parish, though he need not necessarily 
appoint the particular priest whom the pastor desires to have 
appointed as his assistant. The question was whether the Ordinary 
on account of an ancient, contrary, custom is, or is not, obliged 
to follow the Code in this particular. The consulter working on 
the case pointed out that also in the United States, in Canada, and 
other countries, the custom exists not to consult pastors. The S. 
Congregation answers that notwithstanding such custom pastors 
must be consulted according to the rule of Canon 476, § 3 (S. Con- 
gregation of the Council, Nov. 13, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. xiii, 
page 43). | 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Wuat Does “ConDIMENTS OF MEAT” MEAN IN THE LENTEN 
REGULATIONS ? 


Question: In the Lenten regulations of our diocese it is stated that on days 
of abstinence “condiments of meat” may be eaten. Now, pray, what are con- 
diments of meat? Diligent inquiry has failed to get me any positive informa- 
tion or explanation. Though your information will be too late for this Lent, 
it will be useful for the future. 


Pastor. 

Answer. The Latin Code states that it is lawful to use any 
seasonings “etiam ex adipe animalium.” Seasoning is very likely 
as good a translation of the Latin “condimenta’ as can be rendered. 
Some people are under the impression that they may on abstinence 
days put a piece of bacon in the beans, boil or bake it with them 
and afterwards remove what is left of the meat and eat the beans. 
On the same principle one might eat a fine meat soup on Friday 
or any other day of abstinence, for this regulation refers to all days 
of abstinence, not only during Lent. The Code, however, says in 
Canon 1250 that the use of “jus ex carne” is not allowed on absti- 
nence days. Now, what is the “jus ex carne”? It seems that “the 
juice of meat” gives a fairly good meaning of the Latin term. It 
must be remembered that the lean or fibrous part of the carcass of 
an animal is not the only part that is called meat, the white or fatty 
part is also meat. The Latin “adeps” is commonly translated as 
the “‘soft fat of animals,” and under that head come lard, tallow, 
suet. The word “dripping” found in some Lenten Regulations is 
somewhat misleading, for dripping is in its literal sense the liquid 
or juice running from the meat when roasted or fried. Is this not 
clearly the “jus ex carne” which the Code says cannot be eaten on 
abstinence days? On account of using the word “dripping” some 
people think it proper to use the liquid that is exuded by meat when 
roasted or fried, but then they might as well eat on a Friday a 
meat soup with the meat removed, for there is no essential differ- 
ence between the two methods of extracting the juice of meat. 
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May THE Mass OF THE Feria BE Saip On A Duptex FEast 
ACCORDING TO THE RuBRICS OF THE NEw MISSAL? 
Question: A question of Rubrics has arisen in a circle which aims at 
correctness. A insists that on any double, major or minor, he has the right 
in a parish church, where there is always a fairly large number of people at 
morning Mass, to use the privilege of saying the Mass “de feria.” For instance, 
today the Ordo notes the Feast of St. Thomas. A says that he has the right 
to say the Mass “de ea,” B says no, not in a parish church. Kindly advise 

who is right. 
An Op Patron oF THE REVIEW. 

Answer. A is right according to the rubrics of the New Roman 
Missal for which compare “Additiones et Variationes in Rubricis 
Missalis, De Feria et Vigiha, Titulus I, No. 1.” This holds good 
not only for Lent, but also for the ferias of the Ember Days, except 
those after Pentecost and on common Vigils. The Mass of the 
feria may be said on these days by any priest in any church or 
chapel, provided no double of the first or second class, or privileged 
octave of the second order, occurs on those ferias. The office of 
the day is, of course, to be commemorated in the Mass of the feria. 


It is therefore not necessary to distinguish between a parish 
church and any other, or between the Mass at which people attend 
or one at which they do not attend. A had another regulation of 
the new rubrics in mind when referring to the Mass said in presence 
of the people. He had it mixed up with the Mass called in the 
rubrics “conventual Mass,” the Mass, namely, which is said in pres- 
ence of the choir members in all churches where the obligation 
exists of saying the Divine Office in choir, for instance, in monas- 
teries, in cathedrals in those countries where there are “Chapters 
of Canons,” etc. There the Mass of the above mentioned ferias 
must always be said and it is not a matter of choice with the com- 
munity or Chapter; but pastors and priests at other churches may 
choose whether to say the Mass of the office of the day or the Mass 
of the feria. 


QUESTION OF VALIDITY OF CERTAIN MARRIAGES DEPENDS ON THE 
INTERPRETATION OF “BAPTIZED IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH” 
Question: A man informs me that he was married before a justice of the 


peace about two years ago and recently obtained a divorce. He intends to 
marry a Catholic young lady and wants to know whether the Church does or 
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does not consider his first marriage an obstacle to the intended second Marriage, 
When I questioned him as to whether he is a Catholic, he answered that his 
father had been a Catholic, the mother non-Catholic. At the time of his birth 
the family lived in the country, at a great distance from any Catholic church 
and his father had a Lutheran nurse baptize him. When they moved into town, 
his father had taken him fairly regularly to a Catholic church, but the question 
about his baptism had never been proposed to any priest. He himself had 
not continued to live as a Catholic. I find that the woman from whom he is 
divorced was a Protestant and considered baptized. Am I to consider that 
the first marriage was invalid, and that he is free to marry again? 


Parocuus. 

Answer. Where there has been a previous marriage, which has 
not been dissolved by death at the time a second marriage is to be 
contracted, the priest may not decide whether the party is free, but 
such decision belongs to the Bishop of the diocese. The priest 
must, however, know the laws and principles involved in the case, 
so as to be able to prepare the case for submitting it to the Bishop. 

It is evident at first sight that the solution of this case depends 
entirely on the understanding of what it means to be “baptized in 
the Catholic Church.” For the marriage of two persons neither of 
whom was baptized in the Catholic Church is valid, though con- 
tracted outside the Church, and though one is a baptized Protestant 
and the other unbaptized, according to the concession of the Code 
of Canon Law. Before the Code became law, the marriage of a 
baptized Protestant and an unbaptized person was not recognized 
by the Church as a valid marriage on account of the impediment 
of disparity of cult, which impediment the Code does no longer 
apply to persons baptized outside the Catholic Church when they 
contract marriage with an unbaptized person. 

There is a considerable amount of uncertainty in determining 
whether or not the person in the present case is to be considered 
baptized in the Catholic Church. Rev. Th. M. Vlaming, in his 
“Praelectiones Juris Matrimonii,’ states it as a general principle 
that those infants are to be considered baptized in the Catholic 
Church whom their Catholic parents have had baptized with the 
express or implied intention of having them made members of the 
Catholic Church, even though in a case of necessity the baptism is 
not performed by a Catholic priest. It seems that in this case the 
Catholic father intended the child baptized for the Catholic Church 
though the nurse baptizing the child was a Lutheran. 
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If the man is considered as baptized in the Catholic Church, his 
first marriage, contracted with a Protestant outside the Church, 
was null and void. The Bishop may declare the marriage invalid, 
but on account of the uncertainty there exists whether the baptism 
is a baptism in the Catholic Church, the Ordinary will very likely 
prefer to refer the case to the S. Congregation of the Sacraments. 


PERMANENT RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS—A REJOINDER 


To the Editors of the Homitetic anp Pastorat Review: 


Kindly permit the undersigned to take exception to an answer given in the 
March issue of your Magazine, on page 552, under the heading: Shifting Re- 
ligious Superiors from one House to another to keep them in permanent 
Superiorship. 

It is asserted that the practice of keeping one in office as local superior by 
shifting him (her) from one house to another, after he (she) has been for two 
terms at the head of a community “may not be against the letter of the law, 
but is certainly against the spirit and purpose of the law.” This is not correct 
if we take into consideration what prominent commentators of the New Code 
say on this point. Let one citation suffice. Fr. Albert Blat, O. P., Professor of 
Canon Law at the International Pontifical College “Angelico” in Rome, states 
as follows, in his Commentarium Textus Juris Canonici, Liber II De Personis, 
on page 482: “Nihil obstat quominus tale officium (Superior localis) obtineat 
successive, TOTA VITA EJUS QUOQUE DURANTE, in diversis tamen domibus. Canon 
enim 505... (non vult, impedire utilitates religioni cuilibet provenientes ab 
eis religiosis, quos Dominus dotibus ad tale onus opportunis ornauwt.” (“There 
is no objection that a local Superior hold such office successively, even for the 
whole time of his life, but in different houses. For Canon 505 does not wish 
to hinder the advantages accruing to any religious community from those 
religious whom the Lord has adorned with the gifts suitable for such offices.”) 

Keeping religious permanently in office may undoubtedly give rise to forming 
“cliques” and other harmful conditions alluded to in the answer. However, 
these evils will be obviated with much success if the higher ecclesiastical authori- 
ties properly comply with the injunctions of Canons 344, 512, 513. But it is 
certainly not difficult to see that for a large number of religious communities 
in which, by reason of their many houses and missions, every sixth, seventh 
or eighth member must hold the office of local superior, it would be practically 
impossible and detrimental to the common welfare if every six years all local 
superiors or even only half of them had to be replaced by entirely new ones. 
The clouds do not just rain members fit to be superiors. St. Bonaventure, in 
his treatise “De Sex Alis Seraphim” aptly remarks: “Moses was instructed 
not to appoint anyone to govern the people, but ‘to provide out of all the people’ 
experienced and ‘able men’ to ‘judge the people at all times’ (Ex. 18, 21 sq.).” 

In support of my contention let me also recall the “Norme” approved by the 
S. Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 28 June, 1901, which may well serve 
as interpretive of Canon 505. For in No. 309 they practically state the same 
as Canon 505, excepting that the “Norme” require a grave reason (causa gravis) 
for confirming a local superior for a second term of three years in the same 
house, whilst Canon 505 simply requires that the Constitutions be not against it. 
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The text reads: “Local superiors are to be instituted for three years; on the 
lapse of this term they may, for a grave reason, be confirmed for another three 
years, but not beyond that term for the same house (Norme No. 309).” Now 
the best commentators (Battandier, Bastien-Elfner) on the Norme are not 
opposed to the above exposition. Should these authorities not suffice, I may 
call attention to even a better or the best one on this particular point in the 
person of the late Cardinal Falconio, who was, as is well known, Prefect of 
the S. Congregation of Religious. The Superior General of a religious com- 
munity of which His Eminence was Cardinal Protector wrote to him for advice 
regarding certain points in its Constitutions, in particular concerning the 
aforementioned great difficulty of being obliged to replace a large number of 
local superiors by entirely new ones. His Eminence answered: “According to 
No. 193 (in conformity with the general law) the local Superiors cannot remain 
in office over six years consecutively in the same house. Unless a dispensation 
be obtained from the S. Congregation this strict law must be faithfully and 
literally observed. There is no objection, however, that a Sister who has shown 
ability, tact and prudence in governing a community may, for grave reason, 
after six years of office in one house be appointed superior of another. In 
this way the difficulties you mention may well be obviated.” 
It is therefore safe to say that the practice in question is neither against the 

letter nor against the spirit and purpose of the law. 


Fr. JASPER THOENNESSEN, O.F.M. 


Answer. This is the other side of the story. Like in all other 
things in this life, there are two sides to this question. From the 
literal point of law, as we took care to remark, there is a way of 
keeping the same persons in office for a lifetime. Fitness must 
naturally be presumed of persons that have been elected and 
re-elected for the office of superior, nevertheless the law demands 
that superiors be relieved of their office after holding it for six 
years, and since it is the mind of the law to have them at that time 
return to the ranks of common religious it cannot be within the 
spirit of the law if they are continued in office with merely a change 
of residence. Some members of a community may be known as 
incompetent for the position of superior, but there are many others 
who might be given the opportunity to do good work as superiors 
and possibly they will do as well or better than those who are con- 
sidered indispensable. There is no absolute standard, at any rate 
of judging qualifications for superiorship, and experience proves 
that in only very few individuals are found assembled all the 
qualities required for a perfectly satisfactory service in such office. 
From an experience which is naturally limited, but yet sufficiently 
broad to form a judgment coming near the truth, we know that in 
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many instances the perpetual superiors are not governing to the 
satisfaction of the members of the house over which they preside. 
There is neither proof that a special Divine Providence guides the 
appointment of superiors, nor is there any such necessity from the 
nature of the case. A religious community is not of any greater 
importance than the Catholic Church, or a diocese of that Church, 
and history tells us about some sad failures of men in high 
positions. That it is difficult to change superiors where there are 
many small communities is obvious, but who will say that it could 
not be done in most cases, if more individuals were given an oppor- 
tunity? 
Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of June 


SHORT SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By the Very Rev. BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PENANCE 
II 


1. The parables which are given in this morning’s Gospel by 
St. Luke are curiously different for all their likeness, and bring out 
with extraordinary clearness and delicacy of touch the way of God 
with man. Perhaps it will be simpler just to notice various points 
which might easily be passed over, and then gather up the meaning 
of both into a single point. First then, remember that the parables 
are spoken by Our Lord in defense of Himself, because He had 
been accused of “receiving sinners and eating with them.” Sec- 
ondly, in the Parable of the Sheep, it is the owner of the sheep to 
whom reference is made, not to their shepherd. Thirdly, it is the 
owner himself who loses the sheep, though the sheep itself no doubt 
wandered of its own accord, following tuft after tuft of grass, that 
led it further and further away. Yet, somehow, the owner seems 
in some way connected with the responsibility of its loss. Fourthly, 
it is the owner who searches, and who finds. Here the sheep does 
nothing. It has gone astray, but it is found by one who has looked 
for it. On him alone apparently rests the responsibility of its 
recovery. Now in the second parable it is again the owner who 
loses the coin, but with this difference that the coin, as a lifeless 
thing, cannot have contributed (as the sheep may have done) to 


its own loss. Perhaps the good house-wife was counting over her 
pile of money on the dresser when it fell and rolled away; but she 
searches and finds, and once again the whole responsibility of the 
recovery lies away from the thing, and is due solely to the searcher. 
The owner of the sheep calls his friends to him and bids them 


rejoice with him “because I have found my sheep that was lost”; 
752 
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but the old woman accepts bluntly the blame, if there was any, of the 
loss of the coin when it rolled away under the furniture: “I have 
found the groat which I had lost.” Lastly, the coin though lost 
was inside the house all the while. It had not gone out of doors. 

2. It is not very difficult to see the application of this to the 
Sacrament wherein the lost things of God are found again to the 
joy of the angels, His “friends and neighbors.” Note in passing 
the same accusation is made against the confessional as was made 
against the behavior of the Saviour of the world, namely, that to 
it consort the sinners, the wastrels of life, who come out and seem 
little better for their approach to so sacred a tribunal. But we can 
carefully see for ourselves how very wonderfully the parable does 
bear out the teaching we have received on the subject of this Sacra- 
ment of Penitence. (i) We realize perfectly that God is indeed 
the owner of us all, our owner by creation, by providence, by 
redemption. Sacredly His by these three ties of ownership, we are 
His always. It is this that makes the grievousness of sin, for we 
are using God’s own dearly bought powers against Himself. God, 
then, is the owner. (ii) But we have been lost by sin. Can this 
in any way be laid to God’s charge? Certainly not, except that, 
of course, God must have allowed us to sin, though, as our expe- 
rience tells, this does not exonerate us or in any way lessen our 
guilt. It is we who have strayed freely, sinning against conscience, 
for it is of the very essence of sin that the act should be deliberate, 
wilful. (iii) And just as it is clear to us that it is we who have 
strayed, it is equally clear that it is He who has searched for us. 
God is a hunter of souls, chasing us all through our sins, pulling at 
us as we run our ways of evil, reminding us over and over again 
of Himself, of our souls, of the judgments to come, hinting by odd 
and broken phrases that recall to us our earlier and happier days, 
cunningly making us pause and think, and in the end bringing us 
back to Himself. Often surely we know that we have been far off, 
and that it was not of ourselves we returned. He searched us out 
and led us home, laying us upon His shoulders. And (iv), lastly, 
we bless God with all our hearts, that despite our wandering infideli- 
ties, we could not get beyond His home. We were lost truly, yet 
remained the while within His borders, under His care, not beyond 
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the reach of His loving watchfulness. We were lost, and missed 
and searched for, and found and carried back. 


3. The Sacrament of Penitence surely; described touchingly, 
yet fully. Because it is indeed true to say of all of us that sin led 
us away from Him. Now, that we get back at all, is due abso- 
lutely to God’s grace. The whole work of repentance is due to 
divine grace and not to human endeavor. He it is who follows 
after, and who in the end holds us fast. We can do nothing at all 
without His initiative and steady help. Moreover, we have to 
remember that He is always searching, always ready for us, and 
that we can never feel He will refuse us. The very fact that we 
are wanting to turn to Him is due to His own gift already. We 
have already felt His touch in that. Hence it would be foolish to 
suppose we can ever be in a state when He cannot have any desire 
for us. It is He who has already made us think of Him. Nor does 
it make it otherwise because we happen to have fallen often; we 
are never as ready to return as He is to forgive. Much as we may 
desire Him, He desires us a great deal more because His desire is 
infinite. Even, therefore, if we have every other sin on our soul, 
it were foolish to add the further sin of despair. Indeed if this 
parable has any meaning, it tells us on God’s word that the return 
of the sinner causes more joy to God’s angels than do the ninety- 
nine just who have no need of penitence. Almost Our Lord puts 
a premium upon crime. We need only deep sorrow and the con- 
fessional, (i) a sorrow that extends to all grave sins, (ii) that has 
some supernatural motive, (iii) that contains the firm purpose of 
amendment. But you may say to me that you know you will fail. 
Yes, I am sure of it, too, almost sure of it. God does not bid you 
promise never to fail; He bids you promise only and always to 
try to succeed. 


FourtTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE CHURCH 
II 


1. Almost the most beautiful scenes in the Gospel are laid near 
the lake of Genesareth, so that it is borne in upon us how much 
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that inland sea meant to the Apostles, how central a thing it was 
in their memories, how much of their happy past seemed to them, 
when they came to be older, to be connected with its waters or its 
shores or the cities that surrounded it. Of four of the Apostles, 
and those precisely the most prominent, we know that it was the 
scene of all their labors, their trade was on it, and their homes 
about it. Day and night they knew its every mood and change, 
still and tempestuous, at daybreak, in the evening time; they had 
watched it at all hours from the hills, they had seen it at all hours 
out on its own waters. To them it stood for the world, their world. 
When men mentioned the word sea to them, it was not the Mediter- 
ranean, nor the Red Sea even, that their imagination instantly 
pictured, but this landlocked lake, with its high rocks, its sudden 
storms, its shallow reaches. Yet they found that One knew it bet- 
ter than they, for though they had fished through the night without 
avail, and were wiser in their experience than to make any attempt 
in the full sunshine, at His command they willingly gathered up 
their nets new-washed and cleaned, and, despite their sleepless 
watches on the sea, wearily pushed off again from the shore, so 
deeply did His words stir them. The other fishermen who knew 
their trade no doubt jeered at these fellows, obeying, against all 
the experience of their lives, the advice of a mere landsman, a car- 
penter. But He was proved right, and they wrong. The miracu- 
lous draught of fishes was His answer. No wonder they left all 
' things to follow Him. He had beaten them at their own trade. 

2. St. Peter had learned his lesson, to trust Our Lord against 
all his experience of life, against the genial and -bantering advice 
of his fellows, to realize that Divine folly was more trustworthy 
than human wisdom. A fine lesson, certainly, an abiding lesson, 
for the first of the Popes. From that moment, with countless 
human failures, the Church, under the guidance of the successors 
of St. Peter, has preferred the foolishness of God to the wisdom of 
man, has held by obedience to God, has clung to principles in spite 
of every human inducement to abandon them, has sought to wait 
and listen for that teaching, rather than just weakly to adopt any 
current philosophy of excuse, or bend to fashions of thought or 
science or morality. Against her in thus acting has been the ban- 
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tering and even threatening advice of her contemporaries. That 
has not moved her, except to ask all the more for constancy against 
the pressure of the times. Nor is the reason of this action of hers 
hard to find, for the experience of men is based at best merely upon 
what usually happens, the normal happenings, and even then men’s 
judgment of them is naturally confined to the obvious and imme- 
diate effects. The Church, however, has to take not so narrow- 
minded a view; she can look only to final, not immediate, results, 
to wider views of human life and human destiny, to the providence 
of God, to abnormal and miraculous events, to divine interpositions 
against the machinations of men, to her own finer experience, for 
to her has come, in two thousand years, not only a knowledge of 
human nature, with its sudden moments of surprise, but also of 
Divine over-shadowings. Man judges life and policy by what he 
has learned of himself and of his fellow: the Church must judge by 
what she knows of God. 

3. Hence we believe as Catholics, (i) that in St. Peter we have 
the first Vicar of Christ deliberately chosen by Him to hold the 
headship of the Apostles. Out of the ship of Peter, Our Lord has 
always taught the multitudes. (ii) St. Peter was chosen head in 
order that he might be the center round which should always turn 
and gather the rest of the faithful; under his roof did Our Lord 
live at Capharnaum, though St. Peter fully recognized that he was 
not worthy of such an honor, since he was a sinful man. (iii) Hence 
we do not deny that both, St. Peter and his successors in the office, 
were capable of failure in their lives. All of them have been “sin- 
ful men,” some more, and some less, but all in some way have 
fallen; only to the Master and His blessed Mother was it given 
to be free of all sin. We know indeed that St. Paul, himself, found 
fault with St. Peter’s action. (iv) We hold, however, that when 
the successor of St. Peter speaks officially, he is guided by God so 
as to be preserved from all error. It is indeed the very reproach 
with which St. Paul “withstood Cephas to his face,” that his life 
did not correspond to his doctrine, the first was faulty, the second 
without blemish. (v) But the Pope or Successor of St. Peter 
speaks infallibly when he (a) defines, (b) a doctrine concerning 
faith or morals, (c) to be held by the whole Church. When, there- 
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fore, as Shepherd and Teacher of all Christians the Pope makes a 
pronouncement couched in such language, there must be no doubt- 
ful acceptance of it, but an immediate surrender to Truth. Nor is 
this to be wondered at, for Our Lord certainly meant His Church 
to teach truth, but she could not teach truth unless she was pre- 
served from error; therefore, she is infallible. But there is no 
point in her being infallible in doctrine unless she has some mouth- 
piece whereby to proclaim her doctrine. Nor do the centuries show 
us any other workable form through which to declare her speech 
than the Popes. 


FirtH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE FirtH COMMANDMENT 


1. It is surely with careful paradox that Our Lord bade His 
disciples have more justice than those whose very trade was justice. 
He chooses His words deliberately, and commands us to live the 
law better than they who are the men of law. A lawyer is too 
much acquainted with law, its ins and outs, its anomalies, its nar- 
rowness and curious elasticity, its inability at times to touch the 
real criminal, and its having to be content with his catspaw, the 
methods of evading and eluding it and escaping its machinery; he 
is too much acquainted with its turns and shifts not to be tempted 
at times to live by its letter as against its spirit. This result of pro- 
fessionalism is not merely the danger of the lawyer, for to the priest 
no less it is an ever present menace. He knows only too well that, 
when he is answering the questions of others as to what is lawful, 
he may be giving himself also a lower standard than what is expe- 
dient. A man may be allowed to do one thing, and yet it may be 
better for him, finer, to do another. A priest has so frequently to 
acknowledge to his questioners that some particular course is allow- 
able, that he may end by counselling it to himself. It is the menace 
of all professionalism to hold by literal interpretation, by petty and 
narrow traditions, and to miss the real spirit, wide and alive. Just 
so Our Lord found it and denounced it in His own time. The 
Story of the Good Samaritan was a parable to show how the priest 
and Levite obeyed the letter but not the spirit of the law; the 
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Pharisee was shown repeatedly how actually in adopting some tra- 
ditions he was violating others; the scribe or lawyer is here told 
that his law is often no real law, and his justice is blind injustice, 
prejudiced, narrow, one-sided, unfair. 

2. Our Lord takes as His instance of this the Fifth Command- 
ment: “Thou shalt not kill.” Now it evidently was the custom of 
the scribes to leave the matter there and to hold rigorously by the 
literal reading of the law, to forbid all killing indeed, but to make 
it the sole thing forbidden. They forbade the act, but did not for- 
bid those things that led up to the act; viz., the sins of speech, 
of thought, the quick judgments, the angry words. When, there- 
fore, we consider the Fifth Commandment we have to take as our 
first set of sins forbidden (i) sins of thought. We can, as we 
know, be uncharitable in thought. We can be quick to form judg- 
ments without sufficient evidence, to determine who is responsible 
for something wrong which has been done, to accuse people to our- 
selves or others on mere suspicion, to see or hear of something 
wrongly done, and know who has done it, and to attribute to him 
some evil motive. We can be perfectly justified always in denounc- 
ing things ill done, but not in being able to say the motive that 
possessed the man who did it. Sometimes it has happened that 
we have done things we found afterwards to be wrong, but have 
done them in good faith for a good motive. What we have done, 
certainly others can do. We can judge deeds, but not men, their 
works, but not their guilt, for it is the motive, not the action, that 
determines the moral value of anything done, and this motive must 
always elude us. (ii) Sins of word are committed when in our 
anger we bandy accusations about, calling men names to stir up in 
turn their anger. “Big words break no bones,” says the proverb: 
but they break the peace, and break men’s hearts. It is not suff- 
cient to forbid killing; one must first prevent oneself from uttering 
an angry word. There have been “pacificists’” who denounced war 
and yet let themselves be unbridled in their accusations of corrup- 
tion, of evil and unworthy motives, against men in high places: 
“unless your justice abound more than that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, you shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
‘iii) Sins in deed are acts of violence done in unrighteous anger 
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that physically affect our neighbor directly or indirectly. By this 
then, murder, mutilation, injuries, damage to property or life, are 
forbidden: except they be done by public authority for grave and 
just reasons. The Church allows that capital punishment is law- 
ful: but the crime must be gravely harmful to the common weal 
to warrant it, and even then it is not always expedient. Expedience 
depends on times, tempers, changing manners, the proved value of 
it as a deterrent, etc. 


3. Self-murder and mutilation, directly and deliberately in- 
tended are also comprehended under the heading of the Fifth 
Commandment ; but war is not necessarily included. War is simply 
a particular form of the employment of physical force by public 
authority. Physical force is certainly permitted to the State for 
the restraint of the guilty and the defense of the innocent. The 
“policeman” has always been recognized by the Church of Christ, 
though Society would be in a better state could he successfully be 
dispensed with. To restrain the guilty is certainly allowed to a 
third party, even though the victim himself follow the precept of 
Christ and turn the other cheek. If I see a child brutally struck, 
I can threaten force to prevent a repetition of the blow, and follow 
threats by active interference. That is the principle applied by 
nations to war. A people has the right to threaten injustice with 
physical restraints and to back up these threats with physical force. 
But since war carries in its train so many dreadful evils, it should 
never be lightly entered into. It cannot, of course, be used for 
purposes of aggression, it must only be in defense of justice. More- 
over, the conditions laid down by the Church are threefold (a) the 
purpose must be very grave, (b) all other means of settlement must 
have been honestly tried, (c) there must be every reasonable hope 
of success, so that the evils that follow shall not outweigh the good. 
These conditions apply equally to civil war and to wars of libera- 
tion. In all these matters, whether of war or punishment, it is the 
public authority alone that can move, 
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SixtH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE Hoty EUCHARIST 
II 


1. The story of the Four. Thousand fed in the desert is a tender 
tribute to the kindness of Our Lord, and to the way in which He 
never allows any to suffer or to lose by anything that befalls them 
in their endeavor to follow Him. We may hunger in our day; but 
He will make good our pain by a gift surpassing whatever we 
have so far missed. Nor is our reward reserved merely for the 
life to come, though there it is indeed enjoyed in all its fulness, 
But apart from this final glorification, even in this life those who 
devote themselves to His service, know how wonderfully He cares 
for them and provides for them. These men and women and chil- 
dren who had followed Him from their cities for three days, and 
now were at last without food, stranded “afar off,’’ had been led 
out simply by the wonder of His personality and His charm of 
speech. They were not looking for miracles, but just in a very 
simple way, without thought of the morrow, had gathered them- 
selves to Him: and it is He first who calls attention to their state. 
The Apostles answer at once by showing the absolute impossibility 
of His being able to do anything, precisely because they are “afar 
off,” out in the wilderness where no food grows, and no cluster 
of houses suggests a store of supplies. The futility of His first 
remark “if I send them away fasting” seemed very evident to them, 
for how could He send them away except fasting? The “if” was 
surely superfluous. The Apostles had indeed taken provisions for 
themselves, seven loaves and a few little fishes; they were not going 
to follow Him -without careful forethought of how to provide 
against the morrow, and already after three days there was still 
enough over to satisfy them and Him, too. However, He quickly 
showed that they had ample also to satisfy the whole four thousand, 
since He, who made the grain to increase and multiply, had power 
to carry the wonder of life still further and feed the multitude 
therefrom and gather up at the last more than they had brought. 
The stock of provisions was taken from the Apostles, distributed, 
and the fragments left over over-totaled the original supply. Would 
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Judas never learn that there was never need to be over-cautious? 
He dared not trust Another—only himself. 

2. This is indeed a perfect type of the Holy Eucharist. (i) It 
is the result of Our Lord’s compassion, so that only Divine Power 
and Wisdom and Mercy could have devised and executed so mar- 
vellous a Sacrament. It is the power of God put to the service 
of men. And, here, indeed, we have a very valuable suggestion 
from God Himself as to the proper use to which all power should 
be put. We have all some power, political, commercial, social, at 
home, in business, in our work, over other people. Now, how do 
we use that power? Do we realize that the main business of all 
in command of others, the only justification of the very existence 
of command at all, is to use that command for the good of all. 
Not for oneself, but for others is power entrusted to us. Hence, 
the use of power should be really a service of others, and the 
greater our power, the more full our service, and the more bene- 
ficial. The Popes have called themselves the “Servant of the 
Servants of God,” and their Divine Master spoke the Christian 
ideal for others as well as for Himself when He said that He came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister. Here, then, our Lord 
makes use of His power to become of service to His brethren, 
to be their food. That is how Divine Compassion allied to 
omnipotence always acts. (ii) It is evident too, that without this 
Heavenly support, men would indeed “faint in the way.” Man 
knows that he has need of strength greater than his own to endure 
the prolonged strain of attempting to walk in the paths of God. 
That strength will come to him from God no doubt in many ways, 
in prayer and penance, in the Sacraments, but especially in Holy 
Communion, for though in all the others we receive God’s grace, 
in this Sacrament we receive God Himself. It saves us from col- 
lapse. (iii) There is the same miraculous multiplication, thousands 
fed out of the bread of God. Every one who comes to the Holy 
Table receives God whole and entire: just to each the same God 
and God absolutely. There is no limit to this manifold presence 
of His. 

3. It is, of course, a miracle whereby this multiplication takes 
place, above the powers of normal nature; yet, it must be remem- 
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bered that, according to Catholic doctrine, the change that takes 
place is a change of substance, and substance is that which lies at 
the back of all appearance. Hence, since substance is not in itself 
anything directly perceived by the senses, since in itself it is empty 
of color or weight or taste, since, indeed, substance as such is not 
made up of parts, the multiplication of the substance of the Body 
and Blood of Christ is not a contradiction. The substance of bread 
is in the whole loaf; and is equally whole and entire in every slice 
cut off the loaf. Similarly with the Blessed Sacrament. The sub- 
stance is of itself not in any place; it is only the accidents that 
occupy space, and that really are, therefore, in a place directly of 
themselves. Hence, of course, we repudiate, as strongly as does 
St. Augustine in a famous passage, any idea that we are masticat- 
ing in a carnal sense the Body and Blood of Christ. In His out- 
ward manifestation He is in Heaven, and in Heaven only. There 
He shows Himself in His Human form. In the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, He is only present directly in the substance of Himself, 
beyond the evidence of the senses: 


“Not to sight nor taste nor touch give credit 
Hearing only do we trust secure.” 

It is not only that He is present in the sense of His promise: 
‘“‘Where two or three are gathered together in My Name, there 
am I in the midst of them,” for such a promise implied the presence 
of His Divinity. Here it is His Humanity also that is substantially 
present, and comes to us, so that the whole world over, all eat of 
the same food and drink of the same cup, and through this mul- 
tiplication of the same Christ are all made one in Him and in each 
other: “All we are one who partake of one bread.” 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Mercy of God 
By the Rev. Paut O’Grapy, A.B. 


“What man of you that hath a hundred sheep, and if he shall lose one of them 
doth he not leave the ninety-nine in the desert and go after that which was lost, 
until he find it” (Luke xv, 4). 


SYNOPSIS.—\. The hope of sinners is founded on the mercy of God. 

2. This mercy shows itself (a) in His waiting patiently for the sinner’s 
return, (b) tn love that impels Him like a Good Shepherd to follow them 
into the wilderness of sin, (c) in His power in pardoning them when they 
come back. 

3. Exhortation to benefit by God’s mercy now. 


Among the many subjects suggested by the Gospel of today we 
shall select for a brief meditation the mercy of God in His deal- 
ings with sinners. | 

1. Relying on the Divine Mercy we sinners hope for all the 
necessary things of both this present life and the next, but espe- 
cially do we hope for the salvation of our souls. Because Hope is 
founded on mercy the sins directly against Hope will also be sins 
against mercy; and those are, you will recollect, despair and pre- 
sumption. We sin by despair when we consider teo much, or too 
exclusively, as it were, the number and enormity of our sins, and 
conclude that God’s mercy can never reach out so far or down so 
low as us. And we sin by presumption when, on the other hand, 
we blind our eyes to God’s justice; and consider that His mercy, 
being infinite, must always embrace us, no matter how sinful we 
may be, or how little sorrow, or determination to do better in the 
future, we may have. But in addition to those who sin in either 
of those two ways there is another class, namely, those who are 
touched by a keen sense of sorrow for their past sins; who would 
like to live better lives in the future; but yet through false shame 
or weakness or some other reason are prevented from receiving the 
sacraments and making their peace with God. It is to these, 
especially, in accordance with the spirit of the Gospel, that we 
address this discourse today. 

2. (a) Mortal Sin is an infinite offense or insult to the 
majesty and goodness of God. St. Paul tells us, in his Epistle to 
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the Romans, that the sin of Adam reacted on the whole of nature 
itself, and that nature is ever since in pain because of it. Until that 
first sin the animals of the fields and the seas were subject and 
docile to the will of man; and ever since its commission they are in 
revolt. Actual sin also is a revolt against the Author of nature; 
and nature feels itself inclined to revenge itself on the sinner. It 
is only the patience of God that restrains it, in the hope that the 
sinner might later on repent and save his soul. 

We have many illustrations, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, of this wonderful Divine patience with sinners. You remem- 
ber the famous parable in the Gospel of St. Matthew, of the farmer 
who sowed good seed in his field, and how his enemy came in the 
night time and sowed through the good seed some cockle or wild 
seed, that by taking away its nourishment would injure it. And 
you remember how the laborers of the farmer were angry, and 
anxious to start at once and pull up the weeds. But you have 
noticed that the farmer restrained them and told them to allow 
both to grow up until the harvest time. Now, the farmer is a 
figure of God Himself; and the laborers signify the angels and His 
creatures generally, and their zeal to destroy the cockle signifies 
the zeal that is present in His servants to destroy sin. And so 
we see that it is only the patience of God that restrains them from 
plucking out the cockle of sin, or sinners, before the usual course 
of life is run, in the hope that these sinners may repent and save 
their souls. 

In this matter of patience under insult and wrong, the ways of 
God and the ways of man appear so different. We are prompted 
so much by passion, we cannot rest until we are revenged,—until, 
as we say, we have “got our own back.” But God, being eternal, 
is always slow in action; the mills of God, we are told, grind 
slowly though surely; and we, being for a day or a season like the 
grass of the field which soon withers and dies, are always in a 
hurry. The Book of Genesis tells us that God created the world 
in six days; but you will recollect that it was only after years of 
patient trial and consideration, speaking in a human way, that He 
determined to destroy it by the Flood. Years before He sent His 
prophets to give it warning of the punishment in store for it if it 
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did not repent; and even when these warnings were left unheeded 
He kept Noah building the Ark for many years; whereas if He 
wished He could have completed it in a much shorter time by 
sending more workmen. But He preferred to prolong the work 
in order that by arousing curiosity as to it and its purpose sinners 
would learn of the coming deluge and avert it by repentance. And 
even when God’s intention was frustrated, so to speak, in this, His 
patience did not desert Him. He could have drowned the world 
in five minutes if He wished, whereas He did it gradually, pro- 
longing for forty days, so that sinners even while the waters rose 
up slowly around them, and even when it was impossible for them 
to save their bodies, might yet by repentance save their souls. And 
we can also draw the same conclusion as to God’s wonderful 
patience with sinners, from the parable of the Prodigal Son, where 
the father, who is a figure of God, is ever on the look-out for and 
rejoices at that son’s return. 

This is also the import of many texts of Sacred Scripture; “God 
dealeth patiently for your sakes not willing that any should perish 
but that all should return to penance” (2 Peter, 3-9). And again: 
“Therefore the Lord waiteth for you that He may have mercy on 
you” (Isaias, xxx, 18). 

(b) But not only does the mercy of God show itself in His 
patience, but even in His love, which impels Him to follow sinners, 
as it were, into the spiritual desert of sin. In this day’s Gospel He 
compares Himself to the good shepherd who leaves the ninety-nine 
sheep in the desert and goes in search of the one that was lost, 
“and when he hath found it he layeth it upon his shoulders rejoic- 
ing.” And you notice also in that prayer that He Himself has 
taught us, He has commanded all, saints and sinners alike, to call 
Him Father. And God exhibits the attributes of a human father 
in the superlative degree. When a human father sees one of his 
children going wrong; when he suspects that he is frequenting 
dangerous places or associating with dangerous companions, we 
can imagine his terrible anxiety. He cannot rest; he is listening 
for the sound of his returning footsteps; he prays for him; he 
follows after him to bring him back or save him from harm; and 
he cannot rest until his son is safe within his home again. You 
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may say that such anxiety is foolish; that his son is unworthy of it; 
but it will make no difference because such is the instinct of the 
human father and you cannot alter it. And so it is with our Eter- 
nal Father. We are His children by creation, and in a special way 
by the redemption. We are the dearly purchased fruit of His blood 
and therefore He follows after us with so much care. 

(c) If we were to pass judgment we would be inclined to say 
at first that the power of God is shown more in punishing than in 
pardoning sinners; and we would be quite wrong. The Holy 
Ghost assures us that “the mercies of God are above all His works.” 
And again He says, “He has mercy on us because He is all power-. 
ful”; as much as to say that in pardoning sinners God principally 
manifests His power. And the same truth will appear to ourselves 
after consideration. Human judges have to decide cases, to con- 
demn or to acquit, according to the written law before them. And 
if either of the contending parties thinks that justice has not been 
done him according to the strict letter of the law, he can always 
appeal to a higher tribunal. Further, in the case of the death 
sentence once passed the prerogative of mercy or pardon is reserved 
to the head of the State. Now these privileges are a curtailment 
of the power of the human judge. But God can always pardon 
because His power is above all; and there is no authority that can 
interfere with His decrees. 

3. And, now, God is always anxious to exercise His mercy 
towards us. He is always willing to pardon, provided we come 
to Him in repentance and with a determination to do better in the 
future. But it is always on that condition. He is always ready to 
pardon, not sinners, but sinners repentant. Benefac, Domine, bonis: 
Do good, O Lord, to those that are good. Deus ultionum Dominus, 
Deus ultionum libere egit: The Lord is the God to whom revenge 
belongeth; the God of revenge hath acted freely. Let us accept 
then Christ’s invitation to come to Him; let us co-operate with 
those ways of grace that are sweeping over the world at the present. 
Ubi abundavit delictum, superabundavit gratia. Where sin 
abounded grace did abound more. Go to any priest and he, as 
Christ’s instrument, will be glad to assist you. He, too, is weak 
and human, and like you has need of God’s mercy also. Tell him 
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your difficulty, no matter how great. He will be sorry for your 
sins, but he will be glad too; glad because of your sorrow and 
confession, and because the greater your sin the greater will be his 
reward for being the instrument of God’s pardon to you. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Meaning and Reward of Suffering 
By the Rev. J. E. Canavan, S.J. 


“For I reckon that the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us.” (Rom. viii, 18.) 


SYNOPSIS.—I. St. Paul says that the service of the flesh leads to suffering 
and death. 
(A) By “flesh” St. Paul means the animal lusts of man. _ 
(B) If not controlled these unbridled lusts produce disorder and 
suffering. 
II, We must use creatures ordinately, according to right reason. There 
is suffering in this restraint, a suffering which is essential to our condition. 
III. The reward ts certain, because God has promised it. 


St. Paul, all through this chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, 
contrasts the works of the spirit and of the flesh, saying, again and 


again, now in one way and now in another, that “the wisdom of 
the flesh is death, but the wisdom of the spirit is life and peace.” 
If we serve the flesh, if we have not the spirit of Christ in us, then 
we are dead and in bondage: but if the spirit of God dwells in us, 
then, indeed, we are free and glorified in the adoption of sons. 
Thus St. Paul sharply distinguishes the spirit of Christ and the 
spirit of the flesh, by reminding us that they differ as life from 
death, as freedom from servitude. Life and death—what more 
vivid contrast is there in the whole range of our experience? Death 
takes away the beauty of life; in death there is no movement, no 
growth, no order, but inaction, decay and dissolution. Conse- 
quently, all nature shrinks back from death, and a rational nature 
fears it especially because through it the human spirit starts out 
upon a mysterious adventure, where the delights of the body will 
be unknown. The body must be left behind: the body perishes: 
the body does not exist. | 

When St. Paul says that the service of the flesh leads to death, 
what does he mean by “flesh”? By “flesh” St. Paul means the 
desire or appetite of the body sweeping on to its own gratification 
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without any measure. The sensual part of man calls blindly for 
pleasure, not caring whither the pleasure leads if only it can have it. 
The senses have no knowledge of law, they do not take account of 
what is right, or just, or honorable, but, provided the object they 
gain is pleasant, they are satisfied. They have no feeling of respon- 
sibility, or any care of consequences. They pursue pleasure for 
its own sake, recklessly, because that is the instinct of the flesh: 
and, if this instinct is too freely indulged, it leads, as St. Paul says, 
to spiritual death. 

For man is not merely an animal. He has reason and a rational 
will, he looks before and after, he is guided by law which binds his 
conscience. If he breaks the law he knows that, even though his 
senses may be gratified, his conduct is wrong, for he has satisfied 
one part of his nature at the expense of outraging the other. The 
balance, the due proportion between the spirit and the flesh has 
been upset by the act, and the whole man has offended against the 
law. Man is composed of body and soul, and if one part is 
destroyed through love of the other, the whole man dies. 

We do not mean to take up a hard Puritan standpoint, and say 
that all pleasure must be avoided. This would not be the Catholic 
teaching—it would be unnatural, a faulty reading of God’s law. 
Many natural and necessary acts are accompanied by pleasure 
—eating, for instance—that we may be drawn to do them not 
reluctantly but with ease. We must eat to live, and eating, for a 
healthy person, is pleasurable, and God means it to be so. Mystic 
writers often refer to the “oil of gladness” with which God has 
anointed His creatures, by which they mean that in the use of 
God’s creatures, there is a spring of gladness, a proper and lawful 
delight. The universe has not been created for pain but for joy, 
God drawing it out of nothingness because He saw that it was good. 
Pain is caused by disorder, by forces violently in collision: but God 
established the world as an order, in which each creature should 
move sweetly to its appointed end. Pain, we may affirm, did not 
find a place in God’s original design, but has been thrust upon the 
world by the perversity of mari. Yes: God meant that man should 
give Him glory by using creatures properly, that is, by using them 
in so far as the law of God allowed. If he did otherwise, if man 
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took hold on pleasure regardless of God’s law, he thereby preferred 
pleasure to God, his own will and inclination to God’s; he cast God 
out of creation or made Him take the second place. In treating 
creatures as if they were made for his own pleasure and not for 
God’s glory, man makes the will of the Master subordinate to the 
caprices of the servant. He follows the law of the flesh, not the 
law of the spirit, because he grasps at pleasure at any cost, even at 
the cost of offending God. Such. conduct, St. Paul says, leads to 
death. 

It follows, that we may enjoy God’s creatures, but in proper pro- 
portion and with due regard to God’s will and our larger interests 
and duties. If we permit the senses to indulge fully every craving 
we shall do wrong, because the senses do not minister to the whole 
man but are concerned only with fragments. The reason which 
sits above the senses should keep them in order, bind them down 
to their proper limits and see that the whole man does his duty by 
God. Obviously, if a man obeys his conscience, if he follows the 
rule of duty, he will be compelled to deny himself some pleasures 
altogether, to taste of others sparingly, and to curb all his appetites 
in some way. A conflict will arise within him, conflict between the 
reason denying or restraining, and the senses clamoring to be satis- 
fied. Where there is war there is pain, “the sufferings,” as St. 
Paul calls them, ‘“‘of this time.’ We must face this fact manfully 
—if we are to be faithful to God we shall have to make a fight: 
and if we yield we shall die. 

St. Paul, however, does not leave his instruction at this point 
—a cold stating of-an obvious duty. Paul knew the heart of Christ, 
and he knows how generously God has dealt with us. Conse- 
quently, he buoys up our courage with hope, lures us on to serve 
God by holding out a reward not equal merely to the sufferings 
we necessarily undergo in God’s cause, but a gift out of all propor- 
tion to them. If we sin we die: but if we remain pure, we shall 
live to enjoy a happiness to which we could not have any claim if 
God in His goodness had not conferred it on us. Boldly St. Paul 
proclaims that the sufferings we endure now are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory to come. We know only too well what 
human suffering is: we have undergone it ourselves—pain of heart, 
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fatigue, ennui, physical pain. We have seen others, our friends, 
suffer, and our hearts bled for them. Some suffering is unavoid- 
able, inherent in our condition, for we are a fallen race; some js 
inflicted on us by the malice of enemies ; and some comes, as it were, 
by accident. But the human spirit need not be oppressed by it; and 
in point of fact, men do undergo suffering in its extreme form for 
an ideal which they have at heart. The human spirit has this 
power: it is one of the saving graces of our pitiable race, that 
human ingenuity has devised no torture too great for human forti- 
tude to bear. If for men and for temporal ends, then why not for 
God and for an eternal prize? The courage which faces a battery 
of guns is the same courage that will not shrink when a sacrifice 
is to be made for Christ. We must suffer, because we must resist 
the flesh and live according to the spirit; but a sacrifice made for 
conscience’ sake, a pleasure surrendered for the love of Our Lord, 
will have its reward. The alternative is death, disorder, decay: 
and no creature moves deliberately to its own destruction, no being, 
except man, commits suicide, and then, probably, only when he is 
insane. Why should we'kill the soul by following the promptings 
of the flesh, and not, rather, setting our hope on the glory to come 
which shall be revealed to us, press forward through the passing 
sufferings of the hour, to the life which has been promised to those 
who live according to the spirit. 

For this life, the glory of the adoption of sons, has been prom- 
ised: it is as certain as our sufferings are inevitable. If we must 
suffer because of our condition, we know that the sufferings merit 
an extraordinary reward if we die in God’s grace. That is God’s 
dispensation: if we die His sons, then shall we receive the glory 
of sons and live for ever in the family of God. No cause for which 
men die can hold out such a promise. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Law of God 
By the Rev. Joun B. Britt, S. T. L. 


“If thou wilt enter into life, keep my commandments.” (Matthew, xix, 17.) 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. The law of God means the directions given by 
God, which show us the way that leads to everlasting happiness. 
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1. Our fundamental knowledge of God’s law is obtained from reason. 
A more complete knowledge of God’s law comes to us through Revelation. 


2. The knowledge of God’s law derived from the revelation of Jesus 
Christ is complete. Under the Jewish dispensation it was not sufficiently 
accurate or complete, and was to a great extent rendered untrustworthy by 
the teachings of the Pharisees. 


3. The teachings of Our Divine Saviour show that the observance of 

Divine Law must be based on love and carried out with humility. Con- 
clusion. Exhortation to keep the law of God and thereby obtain ever- 
lasting happiness. 
Our future life should be eternal happiness in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. It is not only the reward of our faithful service on earth, 
but it is also the glorious destiny that God has marked out for 
mankind. In the natural order of life we reach a certain destina- 
tion by following specific directions or taking a definite road. To 
reach our destination in the future life we are obliged to follow the 
directions that God has suggested and to travel along the road that 
has been pointed out to us by Divine Wisdom. In other words, we 
are obliged to serve God according to the principles of truth and 
justice which He has disclosed to us in various ways. Our knowl- 
edge of Divine Law is derived from the dictates of human reason 
—for God has implanted in man’s soul the fundamental principles 
of His Law—or from the teachings of Revelation, as expressed in 
the Ten Commandments, given to Moses on Mt. Sinai, developed 
and clarified by the teachings of Our Divine Saviour, and com- 
municated to us through the ministry of His Church. Upon the 
fulfilment of God’s will, as unfolded to us in Divine Revelation, 
- depends our happiness in the next world. This is the idea expressed 
by Our Divine Saviour in these words: “If thou wilt enter into 
life, keep my commandments” (Matthew, xix, 17). 


1 The first knowledge we have of God’s law is that which 
comes to us from the light of human reason. _ By reason we natu- 
rally know what actions are good and what are evil. The growing 
child knows without teaching a certain fundamental difference 
between good and evil. As knowledge is acquired by experience 
and study, the mind of man is capable of obtaining a knowledge 
of the fundamental truths of God’s law. Without doubt this 
knowledge would vary according to the intellectual gifts possessed 
by man, or the diligence and application which he would devote to 
this study. The knowledge of God’s law which man can acquire 
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by the light of reason is small indeed, because of social and intel- 
lectual limitations. 

We are not obliged, however, to depend entirely upon reason. 
For God has seen fit to remove the difficulties that impede our 
progress in knowledge, by disclosing to us through Revelation the 
fundamental laws that should govern our lives and direct us along 
the way that leads to the future life of supreme happiness. A sum- 
mary of this law is found in the Ten Commandments, that were 
solemnly given on Mt. Sinai to Moses, the great leader of the 
Jewish people. They form the basis of all moral law. They are 
the directions that point out the way leading to eternal salvation. 
To serve God and to save our souls means that we must possess 
an adequate knowledge of the Ten Commandments, and that we 
must regulate our lives according to these Divine laws. 


2 Yet it is true that under the Jewish dispensation the knowl- 
edge of God’s law was not sufficiently accurate or complete, while 
the fundamental character of true service to God was lacking. Let 


us consider the example of to-day’s gospel. ‘You have heard that 
it was said to them of old: Thou shalt not kill. But I say to you 
that whosoever is angry with his brother, shall be in danger of the 
judgment. And whosoever shall say to his brother Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council. And whosoever shall say, thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell-fire’ (Matthew, v, 21-22). In these 
words, whose meaning cannot be misunderstood, Our Divine 
Saviour shows us that there is more contained in the fundamental 
law of God than had been recognized by the Jewish teachers. 
There were natural causes and conditions which brought about this 
result. However, we must not forget that the Pharisees were the 
interpreters of the Mosaic Law and the intellectual leaders of the 
Jewish people. They constituted only a part of the Jewish nation, 
but by their profession of observing God’s law and of deciding the 
purpose of the law even in minute details, they gradually brought 
the people to their own absurd position of pride and misunder- 
standing. While it is true that the Pharisees guarded the law of 
God with care and exactness, yet in their interpretation such mat- 
ters as the payment of tithes, outward cleanliness, and rigorous 
observance of the Sabbath Day are unduly emphasized. It was 
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these special features of the Pharisaic teaching that brought them 
into conflict with Our Divine Saviour. And in His teaching He 
clearly showed that justice, or the fulfilment of God’s law, was far 
different from that preached by the scribes and Pharisees. For 
He says, “Unless your justice exceed that of the scribes and the : 
Pharisees, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matthew, v, 20). 

3. There is another distinction between the Old Law and the 
New. From the days of Moses, the Jewish people were then only 
faithful in their observance of the law when God inflicted on them 
the severest temporal punishment. Fear was the motive that urged 
them to obey the Divine Law. It was the desire of Our Blessed 
Lord to teach us that the true motive for keeping God’s Law should 
be the love of God. That is to say that man’s observance of Divine 
Law merits nothing for the day of eternity unless he possesses a 
pure love of God, that prompts him to obey faithfully the laws 
that God has made. On one occasion Our Divine Saviour was 
asked, “Master, which is the great commandment in the law?” 
(Matthew, xxii, 36). His answer was: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord, thy God, with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the first command- 
ment. And the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. On these two commandments dependeth the whole 
law and the prophets” (Matthew, xxii, 37-40). 

Love of God and of our neighbor does not comprise the whole 
law, as some people in the world of today would have us believe. 
But the whole law depends upon our love of God, in which is bound 
up the love of our neighbor. The man who is truly filled with the 
love of God is the one who in humility faithfully observes the 
Divine Law in thought as well as in word and action. For unlike 
the Pharisee, condemned by our Blessed Lord in the severest 
language, he takes no pride in the external observance of Divine 
Law, for he faithfully obeys the laws that God has made, not for 
outward show or to receive the praise of men, but because these 
laws have been given by God and direct him to the attainment of 
his glorious destiny in the world to come. Nor does he neglect 
any particular law, for they all place upon him some obligation. 
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His outward observance is an indication of his inward faithfulness 
in thought and desire, for his heart is filled with the love of God 
and his ambitions are centered on the happiness that awaits him in 
the world to come. 
We should be thankful that God in His wisdom and goodness 
has promised us the reward of everlasting happiness and has given 
us the necessary directions and means to enable us to win that 
reward. Naturally, as Catholics our hearts are warmed by the 
love of God, our Creator and Redeemer, and we are determined to 
devote our lives to the service of God. This is not a hard or diffi- 
cult undertaking, as some people imagine. The law of God con- 
tains some few necessary directions that point out the way to eternal 
glory. If we were to devote as much attention and care to the 
observance of religious regulations as we are accustomed to give 
to the rules that govern social, political or business affairs, we 
would find it rather easy to make our lives conform to God’s holy 
will. More than this, we should remember that in this serious 
endeavor to win the reward of everlasting happiness, we are aided 
by the helping hand of God. To every man is given sufficient grace 
to work out his eternal salvation. Keeping these considerations in 
mind we are not likely to fail in our observance of God’s law, and 
we may hope to enter into the life of everlasting happiness, that 
our Divine Saviour has promised to the good and faithful servant. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Baptism—Its Effects 
By the Rev. EpwarD FLANNERY 


“Know you not that all we who are baptized in Christ are baptized in His 
Death?” (Romans, vi, 3.) 


SYNOPSIS.—God images. Himself in His creatures. The natural corruption 
of the human race prefigures the supernatural contamination. Christ came 
to abolish the initial taint and for admission to His kingdom established 
the purification rite which had been foreshadowed by practices in all relig- 
ions. Baptism regenerates the soul; restores the spiritual powers lost 
through inherited sin and indues the soul with spiritual vigor to attain 
eternal salvation. 


In the Mormon Church, as was explained to the writer in Salt 
Lake City by one of the adherents, there is a custom of baptizing 
under the death ritual. This practice the Mormons base on the 
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words of Paul, which I have quoted, that all who are baptized in 
Christ are baptized in His death. The true interpretation of the 
scriptural text merely emphasizes for the true believers that death 
and regeneration are so closely allied in the Christian conception 
that the whole scheme of salvation revolves around the defeat of 
the powers of the tomb by the spiritual influences let loose by the 
Saviour. 

Death through sin is contrasted vividly throughout the Scriptures 
with life from grace, brought by Christ the Lord. God the Father 
imaging Himself in all His creatures, assimilated things natural 
to things spiritual, so that what we see, taste and feel may be used 
as symbols of what, through faith, we are asked to believe, though 
not fully comprehending. The sin of the first parents is called, 
therefore, a taint, a corruption, vitiating the natural purity of the 
soul. The tainted condition is remedied, according to scriptural 
phraseology, by a ceremony which is always identified with cleansing, 
with washing of the spirit. “Lord wash me again,” sighed the 
psalmist; and again “Be cleansed—remove my offenses from Thine 
eyes.” The true inspired faith, naturally, differs from perverted 
forms of belief, but in every religion, as if recognizing instinctively the 
original taint, men fled to methods of purification, by external rite, 
to be rid of what made them odious in the sight of the deity whom 
they adored. Among the Hebrews, those favored people through 
whom the Almighty desired to send divine inspiration to the human 


ace, the purification ceremonial, until it was perverted into super- 


stitious practice after the Babylonian captivity, was the source of 
spiritual regeneration. Prophetically it foretold of John who was 
to appear on the banks of the Jordan, a prophet again who was 


to predict the saving ceremony by which his Master, Christ, was 


to admit subjects into His kingdom. The baptism of John, not 
possessing the efficacy of the Baptism of Christ, was merely the 
twilight, forecasting the dawn which was to bring spiritual bright- 
ness to mankind. It was an image of the great cleansing which 
would make human souls white as snow. Christ received that 
baptism to teach obedience to His followers, and more impressively 
to stamp upon the minds of those who believe in Him that certain 
external rites must be adhered to and that through certain sacra- 
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mental ministrations are the forces of regeneration applied to the 
soul. 

To stress the necessity of external ceremony in His system of 
salvation Christ emphasizes the necessity of Baptism in no uncer- 
tain terms. Talking to Nicodemus, Christ says that unless a 
man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost he could not enter 
the Kingdom of heaven. Nicodemus is slow of understanding, 
but his doubts and questionings help to confirm the faith of 
succeeding generations. He tells Christ that he is an old man and 
cannot be born again. We may see the smile flitting across the 
face of the Master as He explains to Nicodemus that it is not a 
natural rebirth, but a spiritual regeneration that is the needed intro- 
duction to discipleship with the Lord. 

The first effect of Baptism, therefore, is the privilege which it 
grants of being admitted to the kingdom. The Almighty had laid 
the command on our first parents. It matters little what the sub- 
stance of the precept was, but the Eternal Father had asked 
submission from His subjects. They disobeyed and through their 
rebellion there was meted out to them expulsion from the Garden 
of Paradise. The first effect, then, of the Sacrament of Baptism, 
was not a restoration to the terrestrial enjoyments of the garden 


- where Adam and Eve were to live till the time came to transplant 


them to the celestial joys, but it was a negativing effect of the 
sentence of condemnation and a renewal of the possibility of 
possession of that everlasting happiness of which Eden was only 
a symbol and a promise. Baptism, accordingly, removes the ver- 
dict of condemnation and restores to the soul the power, not merely 
of aspiring to, but of obtaining unending bliss in heaven. 

Christ was not satisfied in vague announcement to tell His 
Apostles that the outward ceremony of Baptism was the indelible 
seal by which His true. followers were to be identified. By His 
own action with John, by His words to Nicodemus, inference might 
have been gleaned as to His ideas on spiritual purification through 
external rite. But unequivocally He instructs them :—‘Going, 
therefore, teach all nations—baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” The mystery about 
this insistence of the Lord centers about the seemingly trivial char- 
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acter of the act to be performed. A simple pouring of water means 
salvation to a soul! Again let us return to Eden. That was a 
_yery slight prohibition placed upon Adam. Not to eat a certain 
fruit, while all the other joys of the garden’ were permitted. He 
was recusant, and because of his insubordination we were con- 
demned to labor under the legacy of the original taint. Christ 
came; recognizing the rather light nature of the primal inhibition, 
yet realizing that any injunction imposed by God should be obeyed, 
He ordained that the Sacrament of Baptism should be exacted as 
the necessary condition for admittance to His fellowship. One 
might be deemed presumptuous to analyze the motives of Christ. 
Perhaps He was thinking of the impression that held all men in 
thrall that through washing must spiritual rehabilitation be 
achieved. Or He may have remembered that it was a trivial breach 
of observance that made the race rebellious to the Father. Pos- 
sibly, looking down through the centuries He foresaw the impudence 
with which certain self-conceited persons might scoff at His pre- 
scriptions and refuse to be submissive to His commands. In any 
event He insisted on the Sacrament of Baptism as the key of admis- 
sion to relationship with Him and any one who is not willing to 


accept the condition of entrance has no part or parcel with the 
Lord. 


After the Holy Eucharist, Baptism is the greatest sacrament in 
the Christian dispensation, inasmuch as it unites the soul to Christ 
and restores to it the powers which indivisibly are connected with 
the hopes of salvation. Let us examine a moment what those 
powers are. The mind was illumined by a supernal light when our 
first parents sprang native from the hands of God. By sin, through 
disobedience, the mind was obscured. Just to what extent, theo- 
logians differ, but the primal brightness which rendered the intelli- 
gence of our original ancestors capable of an understanding we 
do not possess was filched from us by the initial disobedience. By 
Baptism we do not regain the fullness of that intellectual. possession 
which might enable us to master the many mysteries which beset 
our path with doubt; but the ability to. gain the faith which will 
save us is absolutely conferred, mentally as well as spiritually, by 
Baptism. 
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Not alone is original sin obliterated, but by Baptism actual sin, 
if there be such on the soul, is cleansed away. St. Peter bids his 
hearers to “do penance and each one of you be baptized for your 
sins.” St. Paul, referring again to the text already quoted, says 
“that being crucified with Christ we serve sin no more.” This 
implies that Baptism confers habitual grace; for just as the dark- 
ness is dispelled by the rising sun, so spiritual obscurity is chased 
from the soul’s horizon by the administration of the sacrament 
that Christ instituted to bring illumination to the spirit. The one 
baptized, if not actually restored to Eden, is placed in possession of 
that freedom of grace, which carries with it the possibility of eter- 
nal enfranchisement from slavish bondage. If a child, immediately 
after Baptism, should happen to die, it would be received into the 
bourne of the blest, for the superabundant merits of Christ, applied 
through the Sacrament of His institution, would cancel any burden 
of debt resting upon the infant soul. The adult, baptized with con- 
sent and after instruction, has actual as well as original sin erased 
from the soul. But though the sin is forgiven, the consequence 
of the early transgression remains, to torment mortals with the — 
temptations, the concupiscences and the condemnation to fleshy 
trial and bodily death which followed in the wake of the offending 
of the first parents. 


So Baptism, though the potential root of everlasting life, does 
not at once introduce us into actual possession of the spiritual riches 
which Christ would bestow upon those who acknowledge His sov- 
ereignty over them. He leads us into the ante-chamber of His 
friendship; claiming us as members of His household; giving us 
the strength to acquire never-ending happiness, but leaving us free, 
with the liberty conceded by the Father, to achieve the bliss ‘or 
decline the happiness which it is His intention that we should enjoy. 
So Baptism does not destroy the freedom of the will, nor is it an 
absolute guarantee of salvation. Without it, according to the com- 
mand of Christ, one cannot rest assured of undying bliss, except 
in the rare cases, where through blood sacrifice, or unquenchable 
desire, when the Sacrament cannot be administered, the Lord uses 
extraordinary agency to bring a soul to Himself. But even though 
security from unending condemnation is not asstired, Baptism pro- 
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duces a condition of soul which has aroused wonderment in any 
priest who. has had intimate contact with converts. A Catholic, 
baptized in infancy, who may have fallen away from the practice of 

the faith, returns to early allegiance and asks to be instructed. The 

ordinary seeker after truth must be drilled long and studiously. But 

this revert seems to grasp at once the knowledge of faith which the 

priest seeks to impart, as if there were some inner source of light that 

cleared the dark problems, so hard of understanding to others. To 

the mockers there may be referred also the case of those who pre- 

tended to renounce their belief. All through life they sneered, denied, 
and scoffed. On their death-bed, as if an indestructible element had 

been imbedded in the soul, the faith revives and through Baptism 
what was derided for years appears to gain its primitive control, 
and the scorner again submits to the overpowering influence of 
sacramental sway, becoming once more a believer. 

This may be accounted for by the fact that Baptism fixing its 
seal upon the soul leaves an imprint, or character, that never can 
be destroyed. From catechism days we recall the sacraments that 
stamp the spirit with a sign, proclaiming to the universe that this 
special being has been blest or curst with a branding which showed 
the Almighty’s proprietary right in its possession. If that soul 
gained the attainment of eternal happiness the seal would shine 
with lustrous beauty; if that soul, through recreancy to God, was 
doomed to everlasting torment, the mark of the Maker would reveal 
to all observers that despite the adoption of God that one had sen- 
tenced himself to unlimited torture. We are labelled, therefore, 
with the possession mark of our Maker and no process of erasure 
can wash away the sign by which God calls us His own. 


In order that the elders may realize what intentionally is implied 
in the Sacrament the Church is at pains to surround the ceremony 
with details that must impress one who thinks aught about the 
ritual. Long before the entrance of the child into the sanctuary 
the oils to anoint and the water to be poured were blest, as if the 
Church, imitating the lengthened expectation of the Jewish people, 
would have her children understand that salvation was to be 
achieved by lingering process. The infant is met by the officiating 
minister who demands that certain questions be answered. The 
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sponsors must vouch for themselves. The name of a saint must 
i be chosen, to place the new Christian under heavenly protection, 
ia Exorcisms, the banishing of evil spirits, are exercised to prove to 
Ht | this incredulous age that the Catholic Church still believes with 
it | Christ in demoniacal obsession. The priest touches the ears with 
l saliva, as Christ used the same method to heal one who was born 
deaf, in order to demonstrate that God employs the feeble external 
agencies to work inner, spiritual wonders. Salt is placed upon the 
tongue, again manifesting that the Almighty is not above using 
the simple things of life to serve as instruments in His scheme of 
salvation. Outside of the Catholic Church they do not believe 
much in Satan—that superhuman source of evil which aims con- 
stantly to defeat the ends of God. But in Baptism the child, 
through its sponsors, is asked to renounce Satan, his works and his’ 
pomps. This is a declaration of intention to become a citizen of 
the celestial kingdom. As an alien has to commit himself to Ameri- 
can allegiance, so a candidate for Catholic citizenship must fore- 
swear loyalty to any power hostile to God. 
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The direct effect of the Sacrament of Baptism, therefore, is to 
restore the soul possession of the powers of salvation; to clear the 
mind of the spiritual darkness which original sin induced; to 
strengthen the heart against the allurements and temptations of a 
seductive world and to establish, between the soul and Christ, a 
relationship more intimate and enduring than that which passes 
between parent and child. Without Baptism, on the word of 
Christ, we cannot be saved; through Baptism the vast possibilities 
of eternal blessedness throw open the portal of unmeasured bliss. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


The Wolves in the Clothing of Sheep 
By the Rev. WALTER Drum, S.J. 


“Beware of false prophets, whoso come to you in the clothing of sheep, but 
at heart are ravening wolves.” (Matthew vii, 15.) 








The sheep are they, that follow the Good Shepherd; the wolves 
are they, that ‘seize the sheep and scatter the flock” (John x, 12). 
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There are sheepish sheep and wolfish sheep; sheepish wolves and 
wolfish wolves. The sheepish sheep are in the clothing of sheep; 
they profess to be devoted to the Sacred Heart, and their principles 
accord with their profession. The wolfish sheep bear some of the 
guise of the wolf; they profess to be true to Christ, but their prin- 
ciples are at times of the world. 

The wolves are opposed to the Sacred Heart in their lives and 
‘principles; they are “false prophets,’ teachers of error, followers 
of the principles of the world. For the world hates Christ. “If 
the world hate you, know ye that it hath hated me before you” 
(John xv, 18). The principles of the world are diametrically 
opposed to the principles of Jesus. There is absolutely nothing in 
common to Christ and the world. “The leader of the world 
cometh; and in me he hath nothing at all’? (John xiv, 30). 

These “false prophets” may “come to you in the clothing of 
sheep”; may preach the heresy of prohibition as if it were a 
Christian virtue; and may put a Red Cross nurse in‘ the stead of 
the Mother of God, the Greatest Mother of All. Be not deceived 
by their sheep’s clothing. They have the erroneous principles of 
the world; they reason wrongly; all “at heart are ravening wolves.” 
Of such robbers, hirelings and wolves, our dear Lord tells in the 
allegory of the Good Shepherd. To this story there are several 
parts. The first part runs as follows: 


“In truth, in very truth, I say to you: he that entereth not into the fold of 
the sheep through the Door, but climbeth up at some other place,—he is a robber 
and a thief. Whereas he that entereth through the Door is the shepherd of 
the sheep. To him the door-keeper openeth the Door; and the sheep give ear 
to his voice. Yea, his own sheep he calleth by name; and he leadeth them out. 
When he hath brought out all his own, he goeth on before them. And the 
sheep follow him; for they know his voice. But the stranger they will not 
follow. Nay, they will run away from him; for they know not the voice of 
strangers.” (John, x, 1-5.) 


According to some commentators, the Johannine story of the 
Good Shepherd is a parable, which complements the Lucan parable 
of the Lost Sheep (Luke xv, 4-7). If that were so, there would 
not be a parabolic meaning in each statement of the above passage. 
For a parable is a purely fictitious story, told in order to inculcate 
a lesson. 

The parable, which is common in the Synoptists, is noticeably 
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not employed by the Johannine Christ as a medium of teaching, 
So we prefer to interpret the Good Shepherd as an allegory. Now 
an allegory is a continued metaphor; its every statement has a 
metaphorical meaning. The metaphorical meanings, which Jesus 
intended to convey by the allegory of the Good Shepherd, escaped 
His audience. So He gave a twofold interpretation of them; and 
in this wise set the true prophet in bold relief over against the false. 

1. Robbers and Strangers. In the first interpretation of this 
allegory, Jesus is the Door of the sheepfold, His enemies are rob- 
bers and strangers’: 


“In truth, in very truth, I say to you: Iam the Door to the sheep. Whoso 
came before me, are all robbers and thieves. But the sheep gave not ear to 
them. I am the Door. If any one entereth in through me, he shall be saved; 
yea, he shall go in, and go out, and find pasture. The robber cometh not, save 
that he may rob, and kill, and destroy. I am come that they may have life, 
and have it more fully.” (John x, 7-10.) 


Using this key, which Our Lord proffers us, we may readily 
unlock the full meaning of the allegory. The sheepfold is the 
Church. Jesus is the Door. The sheep are the faithful. Through 
the Door,—that is, by the power of Jesus,—they “go in, and go 
out, and find pasture.” This is a Semitic way of saying, they live 
contented day after day and find food necessary for life. This food 
is grace. 

In a sheepfold of Palestine, many little flocks may be huddled 
together for the night. In the morning, the shepherds come; they 
enter by the door; they call their sheep by name; the sheep know 
the voice of their own shepherd, and give ear thereto. Who are 
these shepherds? Your bishop and priests. They come to you 
through the Door,—by the power of Christ. The door-keeper 
opens the Door to the shepherds. This door-keeper, in the last 
analysis, is the Holy Father, who, by the power of Jesus, assigns 
the flock to each bishop. And then, in turn, each bishop is door- 
keeper in that he assigns a part of his flock to the pastors of each 
parish. Give ear to the voice of your pastors. So doing, you are 
truly devoted to the Sacred Heart. For your bishop has opened 
the Door, given the jurisdiction of Christly ministry, unto your 
priests. And the Pope has opened the Door unto your bishop. 

Give no heed to the robber, who seeks to steal away your faith. 
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He strives to reach you otherwise than through the Door. The 
principles of the Sacred Heart are not his. The door-keeper has 
not let him in. He is not your shepherd, but a thief. His writing 
may be facile. His speech may be cultured. His manners may be 
genteel. He may be a learned university professor, a spell-binding 
Y. M. C. A. talker, or a refined social service worker. Beware! 
He is a robber and a stranger. He “cometh not, save that he may 
rob, and kill, and destroy” your faith. By means of his leadership, 
you will never enjoy the pastures of grace and love of the Sacred 
Heart. 


2. Hirelings and Wolves. In the second interpretation of this 
allegory, Jesus is the Good Shepherd: 


“I am the Good Shepherd. The Good Shepherd layeth down His life for 
His sheep. The hireling, who is not a shepherd, and whose very own the 
sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and runneth away. 
Then the wolf seizeth them’ and scattereth. For he is a hireling; and has 
no care of the sheep. I am the Good Shepherd. Yea, I know mine, and mine 
know me; even as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father. And I lay 
down my life for my sheep.” (John, x, 11-15.) 

Jesus is the Good Shepherd. The word Good does not fully 
express the idea of John’s Greek. Jesus meant: I am the Shep- 
herd of Grace, of Love. He has laid down His life to give faith, 
grace, and love to His sheep. 

The wolf seeks to destroy grace and love in the soul of the sheep 
of Christ. He seizes the emotions or the reason. In the guise 
of a sheep, he may win the love of a Catholic girl. Her love may 
blind the reason to the motive of faith. She may even give up the 
authority of God revealing. Such ravenous wolves scatter the flock 
of Christ; divide it into many Protestant sects and pagan cults. 

And the hireling, who is he? The enemy of Christ and His 
flock. He has a good salary in a public high school, or in some 
federal institution. His purpose is the care of the bodies of the 
sheep. In season and out of season he insists: keep the teeth of 
the children clean; give them nourishing food; show them how to 
walk with dignity. Then the wolf of infidelity bulks big,—maybe 
in the form of a Smith-Towner bill, or in some other form of 
secularization of education. The hireling cares naught for the 
very life of the soul of the sheep,—their faith, grace, and love. 
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For he is a hireling. His principle of action is: Where does my 
salary come in? He is right glad to see Catholic religious shut 
out from education. Their principle of action is: Where does the 
Good Shepherd come in? Beware of such hirelings, if you wish 
to save your children from the wolf of irreligion. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. M. Tuuente, O.P. 


Spiritual Character of the Holy Name Society 


Hoty CoMMUNION 


No promise does the Holy Name candidate make so emphatically 
as this, the last one. The question is: “Do you promise in a most 
sacred manner to receive Holy Communion with the society?” He 
answers, “Before God as my judge, I do promise.” The words 
sound somewhat like an oath. It is not an oath. He is asked to 
promise in a most sacred manner, and he does promise in a most 
sacred manner saying, “before God as my judge.” 

Why does the Church ask the candidate to make this promise 
to receive Holy Communion with the society in a most sacred man- 
ner? Because the Church considers this promise and its fulfillment 
as most important. Communion is the “Bread of Life.” If the 
society receives this Bread of Life regularly, the society will live. 
If the society does not réceive this Bread of Life regularly it will 
grow weak, decrease pitifully, and finally die. The Church knows 
that if the members receive this Bread of Life every month they 
will keep the other three great promises; they will profess their 
faith, love Jesus, and spread that faith, love and respect; they will 
abstain from blasphemous and immodest language; they will assist 
at Mass on Sundays and holydays, and bring their friends and 
those over whom they have power and influence. But if they stay 
away from Communion they will have a good will like Peter, but, 
like Peter, will be overcome by the weakness of the flesh and deny 
Christ; will take a rash and false oath and miss the adorable saéri- 
fice of Calvary. The regular monthly Communion makes our 
beloved society truly holy, and a holy confraternity. 

Regular Communion makes the society holy. Communion means 
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“union with’—in our case union with Jesus. We poor mortals, 
little of faith, cannot understand how intimate that union with 
Christ is. Listen to the words of Jesus; listen to Jesus expressing 
a deep desire of His loving Heart. “That they all may be one, as 
Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee: that they also may be one 
in us.” Notice how He takes the holy eternal union that exists 
between Him and the Father as a model, and according to that 
union, He desires to establish a union with every one of His own. 
How can that be accomplished? He in His infinite wisdom, moved 
by His infinite love, uses His infinite power, consecrates the bread 
and gives to each one the consecrated Bread of Life and says, 
“Take this and eat that I may be in you.” It is not with you, it is 
not among you, it is “im you.” It is the sacramental union, that 
lasts only a few minutes—which creates a lasting spiritual union. 

Let me try to illustrate the Holy Communion, this holy union 
between Christ and the soul, by telling a little story. A Presby- 
terian young lady became a Catholic. A few weeks later her 
mother, the wife of a minister called, and, weeping, said, “You 
have received my daughter into the Catholic Church. I come to 
ask you one favor. Do not take my child too far away from 
Christ.” I answered, “I do not understand you. What do you 
mean?” “I know,” she said, “you Catholics place the Virgin Mary 
and many saints between the soul and the Saviour, and thus take 
the soul away from the Saviour.” I answered, “Come with me 
into the church.” I showed her the place where her Catholic 
daughter knelt while I said Mass, and asked, “When your child 
knelt here and when Christ was upon the altar, did I take her far 
away from Christ? More than that, your daughter came to this 
altar rail; I came from that altar with the Sacred Host and placed 
it upon her tongue. She received it into her heart. Tell me, did 
I take her far away from Christ?” She exclaimed, “How beau- 
tiful is that Catholic faith!” Do we Catholics reflect on that heav- 
enly beauty of our faith? Do we appreciate it? 


This Bread of Life, to sustain, strengthen and develop in us that 
spiritual life received in Baptism—that life of faith—must be 
received regularly and frequently. A soldier to fight needs good 
food and enough of it. The society reminds the members to go 
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regularly, encourages men to go regularly every month, and as a 
matter of fact brings the men regularly to Communion. Almost 
every penitent man is ready to promise his confessor to go to Com- 
munion every month. He is sincere; he means it, but he is weak. 
When the Sunday comes he will forget it or neglect it. He needs 
the society to keep his promise. The society that brings men to 
Jesus, that leads men to Communion, a personal union with Jesus, 
the Bread of Life, is holy. 

The word “confraternity” is derived from the Latin and means 
brotherhood. Men love such brotherhoods and join them for 
amusement, or for commercial and political ends. Some become 
“brothers” to “meet together against the Lord and against 
His Church.” Communion makes the members of a society truly 
brothers. Communion makes the society a brotherhood, a confra- 
ternity. Every member receives the same Jesus. Jesus is the 
golden bond that links them together. Communion, union with 
Christ, makes the men who have received communion “one in 
Christ.” Through Communion, the prayer of Jesus “that they all 
may be one” is made possible—is accomplished. Holy Communion 
establishes the Communion of Saints, the communion of men who 
live in God’s grace, the communion—the confraternity of Holy 
Name men. The man who receives Holy Communion regularly 
with the society finds strength in that union, in that confraternity. 

That Bread of Life, regularly, frequently and devoutly received, 
becomes for every recipient the Bread of Immortality, “that if any 
man eat of it, he may not die” “if any man eat of this Bread, he 
shall live forever.” 

The members of the confraternity who keep their promise, made 
in the most sacred manner, and receive Holy Communion regularly 
with the society as long as health and circumstances permit, will 
not be abandoned by Christ in the hour of death. Christ will come 
to them on their sick bed and on their deathbed, when they are no 
longer able to come to receive Christ at the altar rail. Communion 
received in the hour of death is called viaticum. Jesus seems to 
say to the soul, bidding farewell to everybody and all, “Fear not, 
it is I—fear not, I go with you on the long journey into eternity. 
I will open for you the gates of Heaven.” 





Bonk Reviews 


Mary the Mother, Her Life and Catholic Devotion to Her. By Blanche 
Mary Kelly, Litt.D. (The Catholic Encyclopedia Press.) 

A charming little book, sweet with the unction of devotion to God’s 
Mother. Mary’s life is sketched with a simplicity that makes it accessible 
to children and not less pleasing to adults. The posthumous glory of our 
Blessed Mother is summarized in brief descriptions of Mary’s feasts, her 
shrines, pilgrimages in her honor, her titles and Mary in art. Father Wynne, 
S.J., who writes the burning foreword, significantly remarks: “for the first 
time in many centuries no one dares speak ill of the Mother of God; none may 
dispute her pre-eminence among women, her holy ideals for men.” 

Mary’s cult is firmly rooted on American soil. Apart from the original move- 
ment budding forth in freshness at Maryknoll, we are soon to have a worthy 
shrine at Washington which will nationalize, as with new vigor, the modest 
example, the hidden virtues of retirement, and the veneration of Mary in a 
manner parallel with if not surpassing that which our author points out as 
characteristic in other lands. Does Doctor Kelly realize all that these two 
thoroughly American enterprises import in the coloring of our loyalty to Church 
and State through Mary? Should they not be prominently inserted and emph- 
asized in an attractive little work like hers? 

While admiring the piety and succinctness of the various narratives may we 
take the liberty to question the correctness of a statement on page 75? Therein 
it is asserted that “the first (Rosary Confraternity) was founded at Cologne in 
1475.” Alanus de Rupe is apparently accredited with its establishment. It is 
the very renowned and holy Father Prior, James Sprenger, whose name should 
appear in this connection. When besought by a population in distress for coun- 
sel in the face of an imminent invasion by Charles the Bold, Sprenger organized 
the people into a Rosary Confraternity in imitation of the association founded 
by Alanus at Douai. Neither Sprenger nor Alanus originated Rosary Confrater- 
nities. Sprenger himself expressly takes their antiquity to be a fact currently 
admitted. So he writes in the official act of erection: 

“I, Brother James Sprenger, doctor of sacred theology, Prior. of the convent 
of Cologne, in the province of Germany belonging to the Order of Preachers, 
in the year 1475 * * * on the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
with the authorization of the Very Reverend Father and Lord Alexander, Bishop 
of Forli, Apostolic Nuncio with the power of Legate a latere for Germany—I 
have composed the following Constitutions for the ancient and very pious confra- 
ternity of the Rosary of the Blessed Mother of God, and I have published them 
after having had them examined and approved by a large number of doctors in 
sacred theology.” Consult F. Ferdinand de Navas y Pineda in his work on the 
Rosary, Antwerp, 1571; or or more recently, Pére Etcheverry, O.P., Le Saint 
Rosaire et la Nouvelle Critique (Imp. Dupeyrac et Cie., Marseille) ; cr again, 
Father Skelly’s pamphlet, St. Dominic and the Rosary. (Dominican Fathers, 
San Francisco, Cal.) 

Just how ancient the confraternities were in Sprenger’s time may be gathered 
from the letter of approval issued by the Papal Legate one year later; also from 
the bull “Jneffabilia,’ one of three Rosary documents which emanated from 
Sixtus V. 
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The Legate refers the origin of Rosary Contraternities to St. Dominic in the 
thirteenth century, by appealing to contemporary literature: “quia per Beatisgj- 
mum illius primum Patrem Dominicum legitur praedicata.” More conclusive 
still is the list of indulgences published by Sixtus V on Jan. 30, 1586, as having 
been already accorded to the Rosary Confraternities by Popes Urban IV and 
John XXII. These two pontiffs witnessed the rapid extension of apostolic 
activities throughout Europe by the first generation of Preaching Friars. Urban 
IV (1261-1264) might even have known St. Dominic personally. 

The manner in which these and several others of the one hundred and ninety- _ 
one bulls circulated by the Holy See in the interests of Our Lady’s rosary have 
been disregarded by certain writers beginning with the Bollandists and imitated 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia, might almost seem like a conspiracy of silence, 
We say this to accentuate the justice there will be in every effort to restore to 
Mary two centuries and a half of grateful remembrance. In allying ourselves 
with this holy cause we are choosing as our own the leadership of Pope Bene- 
dict XIV who interpreted the position of the Bollandists as one of virtual dis- 
loyalty to the Holy See. 

“You ask yourselves,” he apostrophizes them, “if St. Dominic really were the 
institutor of the Holy Rosary. You declare you are perplexed and full of 
doubts on this point. To what kind of treatment then are you subjecting the 
oracles of the Sovereign Pontiffs Leo X, Pius V, Gregory XIII, Sixtus V, 
Clement VIII, Alexander VII, Innocent XI, Clement XI, Innocent XIII, Bene- 
dict XIII and many others besides? All these are unanimous in attributing to 
St. Dominic the institution of the Rosary.” (De Beat. et Canon. IV, X, No. 24.) 

Doctor Mary Kelly’s devotion to Mary the Mother is too manifest for her to 
hazard a denial of documents or traditions. She has not slaked her thirst 
wilfully or knowingly at a polluted source. It is to be hoped therefore that 
in a future edition, which the tastefulness of the present little volume seems to 
guarantee, she will count the age of Mary’s cult through the Rosary Confra- 
ternity from the early part of the thirteenth century—that this subject will be 
transferred to the chapter on Confraternities—and that the ascription of the 
rosary to St. Dominic as its founder will be changed from the past to the 
present tense. (Pages 74-75.)—K. 


The Church And Labor. By John A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D., And Joseph 
Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


This work has been prepared and edited for the Department of Social Action 
cf the National Catholic Welfare Council, and is the first of a series which will 
present, “adequately and ‘authoritatively the Catholic doctrine on industrial, 
social and political institutions and relations.” The scholarship and reputation 
of the authors are sufficient to insure the orthodoxy of the statements and the 
accuracy of the arguments. 

The first part is a resumé and criticism of the views of Frederick Ozanam and 
Bishop von Ketteler on the labor question; liberalism and socialism, labor and 
wages, employer and employed, by the former; the friend of the people, the 
question of property rights, cooperative production, and, the labor program, by 
the latter. The second section considers the great encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII 
and the letters of Pius X and Benedict XV. The third division takes up the 
opinions of the four cardinals: Gibbons, Manning, O’Connell and Bourne. The 
fourth article presents the letters of many prominent bishops; the last chapter 
reprints two papers by Dr. Ryan and one by Father Husslein. 
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The volume treats of many subjects of prime importance at the present time, 
when strikes and industrial troubles are common and labor and capital are 
arrayed in hostile camps. The many documents quoted and the excellent argu- 
ments advanced, show clearly the mind of the Church on this burning question, 
and destroy the claims of those who libel religion as the enemy of the working 
man. The succeeding volumes will follow this line of action and should furnish 
controversialists with an armory of weapons to combat the enemies of law 
and order. 


Medicina Pastoralis In Usum Confessariorum et Curiarum Ecclesiastica- 
rum. Auctore Joseph Antonelli Sacerdote. LEditio Quarta In Pluribus 
Aucta. (F. Pustet, Neo-Eboraci.) 

We have before us the fourth edition of Father Antonelli’s useful work. In 
these three volumes the pastor and confessor will find a treatment of the 
questions of physiology and medicine that have a bearing on Moral Theology. 

The chief features of this new edition are, first of all, a revision of its parts 
having relation to Church law in accordance with the new Code. Moreover the 
author has added special discussions of such points of present practical im- 
portance as race-suicide, vascetomy, etc. 

The usefulness of this edition is further enhanced by a goodly number of 
anatomical plates in colors, and by a convenient system of reference to the 
authors cited in the volumes. 


Twenty Cures at Lourdes, Medically Discussed. By Dr. F. De Grand- 
maison De Bruno. Translated by Dom Hugo G. Bevenot, O.S.B., B.A., of 
Erdington Abbey, and Dom. Luke Isard, O.S.B., B.A., L.R.C.B., of Caldey 


Abbey. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 


This is a book for all classes of society: the sincere ciuiinis the inquirer for 
truth; the student and doctor; the materialist and free thinker. For years the 
medical profession has been puzzled by the cures at this famous shrine, and 
unbelievers have pronounced them frauds, invented by a crafty and superstitious 
priesthood. Dr. Grandmaison, a reputable and respected physician of Paris, has 
examined twenty cases in the cool and deliberate style of his profession, and 
shows that the charges are false, as only incurable cases are considered and 
hysterical patients are’ rigidly excluded. The malignant charges of Zola, in his 
infamous work, Lourdes, are proven to be deliberate falsifications. Although 
the book is writtcn in a technical style, yet the diction is simple and the explana- 
tions clear, so that the humblest reader may grasp the meaning of every sen- 
tence. The translators have done their work well and the volume should take a 
high rank in polemical circles. Sir Bertram Windle has written a clever and 
learned preface which adds to the value of the work. The English speaking 
world of letters owes a debt of gratitude to the author and translators of this 
valuable volume. 


The Loyalist. By James Francis Barrett. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York.) ) 

The author has written a good, historical novel. He transports the reader to 
Philadelphia, during revolutionary days, when Howe occupied that city. Arnold 
and Peggy Shippen are introduced and the wavering fortunes of that erstwhile 
hero are considered. Washington, Howe, Andre and Knyphausen strut across 
the stage, and contribute to the interest of the tale. The attempt to recruit a 
“Roman Catholic Regiment” for service in the British Army and its abject 
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failure are graphically related. Around this historical basis, the author has 
interwoven a delicate and entrancing love story, which holds the reader’s interest 
until the last page. Although the real characters are superior to the fictitious 
personages, yet the entire narrative is pleasing and should attain a deserved 


popularity. As it is the writer’s first novel, it is a harbinger of greater works 
in the future. 


The Principal Catholic Practices. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


As its title indicates, this little volume was written to instruct converts more 
fully in devotions exclusively Catholic, and to revive the forgotten knowledge 
in those born in the faith. Lessons learned from fond parents or acquired in the 
Sunday School, grow hazy with the lapse of years. This little brochure will 
recall them. It is brief but complete and will be valuable to the priest in the 
work of conversion and instruction. 





By The Rev. George T. Schmidt, 


Sermons by P. A. Canon Sheehan, D.D. Edited by M. J. Phelan, §,J, 
(Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


The reading public knew Canon Sheehan as a brilliant essayist, a pleasing 
poet, a fascinating novelist. Each new publication was eagerly awaited and 
enthusiastically welcomed by a large circle of admirers. “My New Curate” and 
“Luke Delmege” are classic examples of clerical fiction. His essays have 
received high praise even from the most fastidious critics. 

Yet there are few who realize that he was also an earnest, eloquent preacher, 
His obligation to teach and instruct was never forgotten, for he was a true 
priest. Many of his old parishioners still lovingly recall the unction of his 
sermons and instructions. He was not an orator, in the strict acceptation of the 
term, but he was earnest and painstaking, and occasionally rose to the sublime 
heights so frequently found in his essays and stories. He was a true shepherd 
of souls and fed his flock on the food of the Gospel. 

His old friend, Father Phelan, the well known orator, has culled from his 
writings this little volume. It includes a variety of subjects; sermons on Our 
Lord; on the Blessed Virgin; on the Saints; and on miscellaneous subjects. 
They show the same wealth of knowledge, the same richness of imagination, 
the same careful preparation as his secular productions. The compiler promises 
a second series, and the reading public will await its appearance with interest. 


The Lesson of the Catacombs. By the Rev. A. Henderson. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York.) 


This unpretentious booklet is tastily arranged, ne=:', illustrated, and unctuous 
in narrative. It is a fragrant anthology of “ind: ~utable evidence concerning the 
thought and practice of the earliest ages of the Church.” (p. 36.) Baptism, 
Confirmation, Holy Eucharist and the Communion of Saints are topics dealt with 
under separate captions, in a manner at once simple, illuminating and reverent. 
Throughout the descriptions we perceive the author’s keen appreciation of a 
world in which “life and immortality have been brought to light and the shadow 
of death turned into morning. This is the great lesson of Christian Cata- 
combs.” (p. 61.) 

The general tone of the essays is uplifting. However there is a discord in the 
suspicion that Catholic influences in later periods have led to deterioration in 
Christian thought and practice. Catholic influences of to-day are the normal out- 
growth in vastly different material environmert, of the same indefectible spirit 
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which was the underlying, and only possible permanent and sufficient cause of 
the primitive thought and practice of which our respectful author is evidently 
so enamored. , 

A Man Who Was A Man: St Joseph. By the Rev. Michael A. Kelly, 
S.T.L., Ph.D. (The Paraclete Publishing Co., Cornwells Heights, Pa.) 

St. Joseph is the model and examplar for every Christian man, and the Patron 
of the universal Church. Unlike the heroes of profane history, neither politics 
nor war engrossed his fruitful years. No secular historian chronicles his name 
and fame. Even in the Gospels, there is only meagre mention of his deeds. 
Yet in the imperishable records of Heaven and in the hearts of all true believers, 
the memory of his virtues and his sacrifices is eternally enshrined. 

Father Kelly of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost recalls to the reader’s 
mind the various references in the inspired books, and draws edifying homilies 
from the life of the Saint. It is dedicated to the Sisters of St. Joseph, and 
should be a valuable book for their meditations as well as for spiritual reading. 
Yet its usefulness is not restricted to the good sisters; every Christian should 
read it carefully and ponder over its lessons. For the holy House of. Nazareth 
is the model for the true home. 


Books Received 


Jesus and Paul. By B. W. Bacon. (Macmillan Co., New York.) 

Christianity in its Modern Expression. By G. B. Foster. Edited by D. G. 
Macintosh. (Macmillan Co., New York.) 

The Teaching of Religion. By Roderick MacEachen, D.D., of the Cath- 
olic University of America. (Macmillan Co., New York.) 

Religion. First Course. By Roderick MacEachen, D.D., of the Catholic 
University of America. Illustrated by Maud and Miska Patersham. (Mac- 
millan Co., New York.) 

Religion. First Manual. By Roderick MacEachen, D.D., of the Catholic 
University of America. (Macmillan Co., New York.) 

Putnam’s Minute-a-Day. Eng. Corrected and Arranged by Edwin Ham- 
ton Carr. (Putnam Co.) 

The Rule of St. Benedict. A Commentary. By The Rt. Rev. Dom Paul 
de Latte. Translated by Dom Justin McCann. (Benziger Bros., N. Y.) 

Citizenship, A Moral Reform. By John W. Langdale. (The Abingdon 
Press, New York.) 

Psychology, A National Theology. By Owen A. Hill, S.J., Ph.D. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) 

Efficiency and The Spiritual Life. By Sister M. Cecelia. (Fr. Pustet Co., 
New York.) 

What Everyone Should Know. A Brief Exposition of Catholic Doctrine 
atid Practice. With Daily Prayers and Answers to Questions Frequently 
Asked By Non-Catholics. By Rev. Fr. Stephan, O.M. Cap. 5th Edition. 
(Milwaukee, Wis.) 

Social Organization in Parishes. By The Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 
{Benziger Bros., New York.) 

Tressider’s Sisters. By Isabel C. Clark. (Benziger Bros., New York.) 
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The Divine Adventure. By Theodore Maynard. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York.) 

Our Lord’s Last Discourses. By The Abbé Nouvelle. Former Superior 
General of the Oratory. (Benziger Bros., New York.) 

The Song of Lourdes. By The Rev. John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I. (Benziger 
Bros., New York.) 

Repetitorium Theologiae Fundamentalis. Auctore P. Virgilio Wass, 0, 
M. Cap. (F. Pustet Co., New York.) 

De Poenis Ecclesiasticis, Scholarum Usui Accommodaverat H. Holden, 
S.J. Adapted by A. Schénegger, S.J. (F. Pustet Co., New York.) 

Thesaurus Doctrinae Catholicae. Ex Documentis Magisterii Ecclesiastici, 
Disposuit Ferdinandus Cavellera. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 

Vie de la Sainte Vierge. D’Aprés Les Meditations D’Anne Catherine 
Emmerich. Par Abbe De Cazalés. (Paris, Pierre Tequi.) 

Aux Grands Jeunes Gens Futurs Epoux. Par l’Abbé Charles Grimaud, 
(Paris, Pierre Tequi.) 

Missale Romanum, Ex Decreto Sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini. Restitu- 
tum S. Pii V., Pontificis Maximi. Recognitum A Pio X. Reformatum et 
SSMI. D. N. Benedicti XV. (Fr. Pustet, Ratisbonae.) 

At One With The Invisible. Studies In Mysticism. Edited by E. Her- 
shey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D. (Macmillan Co., New York.) 

Retraites De Communion Solennelle. Par Le Chanoine Jean Vaudon. 
(Paris, Pierre Tequi.) 

Retraite d’ Enfants, Allocutions sur divers sujets. Par 1’ Abbé Henri 
Morice. (Paris, Pierre Tequi.) 

General et Trappist. Le P. Marie-Joseph Baron De Geramb. Par A. M. 
P. Ingold. (Paris, Pierre Tequi.) 

Les Instructions Necessaires. Par Mgr. Gibier. (Paris, Pierre Tequi.) 

Lettres De Henri Perreyve. A Un Ami D’Enfance. (Paris, Pierre Tequi.) 

Directoire Pratique Pour le Clergé. Chanoine Laurent, Directeur Au 
Grand Seminaire De Verdun. (Paris, Pierre Tequi.) 

Vie de la Mére Marie Madeleine Pounet. (Paris, Pierre Tequi.) 

Journal D’ Un Converti. Pierre Van der Meer de Walcheren. (Paris, 
Pierre Tequi.) 





